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AWN BY F.R. GRUGER 


J—From John Graham, head of the house of Graham and 
Company, pork packers, in Chicago, familiarly known 
on’ Change as Old Gorgon Graham, tohis son Pierrepont, 
at the Union Stock Yards. The Old Man is laid up 
temporarily for repairs, and Pierrepont has written 
asking tif his father doesn’t feel that he is qualified now 
to relieve him of some of the burden of active manage 
ment, 

CARLSBAD, October 4th, 189—. 
Dear Pierrepont: 
that you haven't a right to ask, because you put yourself in 


I'm sorry you ask so many questions 


the position of the inquisitive bull pup who started out to 
smell the third rail on the trolley right-of-way 
to be full of information in a minute. 

In the first place, it looks as if business might be pretty 
good this fall, and I’m afraid you'll have your hands so full 
in your place as Assistant Manager of the Lard Department 
that you won’t have time to run my job, too, 

Then I don’t propose to break any quick promotion records 
with you, just because you happened to be born into a job 
with the house. A fond 
father and a_ fool 
hitch up into a bad team, 


-you're going 


son 


FULL OF INFORMATION 


settled in the office they’re not long in finding a job for him 
there, too. I want you to get this firmly fixed in your mind 
because while you haven’t many relatives to hire, if you evet 
get to be the head of the house you'll no doubt marry a few 
with your wife 

For every man that the Lord makes smart enough to help 
himself He makes two who have to be helped. When your 
two come to you for jobs, pay them good salaries to keep out 
of the office. Blood is thicker than water, I know, but when 
it’s the blood of 


apt to be thicker than molasses 


your wife’s second cousin out of a job, it’s 
and stickier than glue when 
After you Have found ninety-nine 
sound reasons for hiring a man, it’s all right to let his rela 


hundredth It'll be the 


it touches a good thing. 


tionship to you be the only bad 
reason in the bunch. 

I simply mention this in passing, because, as I have said 
you are not likely little 


But so long as the subject is up I might as well add that 


to be hiring men for a while yet 


when I retire it will be tothe cemetery. And I should advise 








you to anchor me. there heavy monument, be 
cause it take 
manufacturing cost as I have just 
back from the 

And until I de 
play too far from first base The man at the 
quick f he 


find the pitcher’s curves, so you needn't 


with a pretty 


wouldn't more than two statements ¢ 





received f Bi depart 


ment to bring me graveyard to the Stock 


Yards on the jump retire you don’t want to 


bat will always 


strike himself out enough has forgotten how to 


worry about that 
But you want to be ready all the time in case he should bat 
a few hot ones in your direction 


like oak 
they’re dead, but still hang right on; and there are others 


Some men are leaves—they don’t know when 


who let go before anything has really touched them Of 
course, I may be in the first class, but you can be dead sure 
that I don’t propose to get into the second, even though ! 
know a lot of people say I’m an old hog to keep right along 
working after I’ve made more money than I know how to 
spend, and more than I could spend if I knew how It's 


a mighty curious thing how maay people think that if a 


man isn’t spending his 





and a good business 


makes a poor family 
Out of 
ness like 
better than any one at 
the office, but in them 


there are about twenty 


carryall. busi- 


hours I you 


men ahead of you in my 
affections. The way for 
you to get first place is by 
racing fair and square, 
and not by using your 
old daddy as a spring- 
which to 
jump over their heads. 
is entitled 
to a chance in his busi- 


board from 
A man’s son 


ness, but not to a cinch. 

It’s been my experi- 
ence that when an office 
begins to look like a 
family tree you'll find 
worms tucked away 
snug and cheerful in 
most of the apples. A 
fellow with an office full 
of relatives is like a sow 
with a litter of pigs— 
apt to get a little thin 
and peaked as the others 
fat up. 
next of kin to a business 





A receiver is 





money their way he 
isn’t spending it right, 
and that if he isn’t e1 


joving himself according 


to their tastes he can’t 


a good time 


be having 
They believe that mone 
ought to loaf; I believe 
that work 
They believe that mone 


it ought to 


ought to go to the races 
and drink champagne 
I be that it ought 
to go to the 
keep sober 


lieve 


ihce and 


When a man makes a 
specialty of knowing 


how some other fellow 


ought to spend his 
money he usually thinks 
works 


in millions and 


for hundreds. There's 
only one poorer hand at 
figures than these over 
the-left 
he's the 


financiers, and 
fellow who in- 
herits the old man’s dol- 
lars without his sense. 
When a fortune 


without calling it’s apt 


comes 


to leave without asking 
Inheriting money is like 
being the 
band of a Chicago grass- 





second hus 








man’s relatives, and 
after they are all nicely 


ORAWN BY F.R. GRUGER 


YOU COULD SEE HIM BRISTLE AND SWELL UP 


widow — mighty uncet 


tain business, unless a 











fellow has had a heap of experience. There’s no use explain- 
ing when I’m asked why I keep on working, because fellows 
who could put that question wouldn’t understand the 
answer. You could take these men and soak their heads 
overnight in a pailful of ideas and they wouldn’t absorb 
anything but the few loose cuss-words that you’d mixed in 
for flavoring. They think that the old boys have corraled 
all the chances and have tied up the youngsters where they 
can't get at them; when the truth is that if we all simply quit 
work and left them the whole range to graze over, they’d 
bray to have their fodder brought to them in bales, instead 
of starting out to hunt the raw material, as we had to. When 
an ass gets the run of the pasture he finds thistles. 

I don’t mind owning up to you, though, that I don’t hang 
on because I’m indispensable to the business, but because 
I don’t take much stock in 
this indispensable man idea, anyway. I’ve never had one 
working for me, and, if I had, I’d fire him, because a fellow 
who's as smart as that ought to be in business for himself; 
and if he doesn’t get a chance to start a new one, he’s just 
naturally going to eat up yours. Any man can feel reason- 
ably well satisfied if he’s sure that there’s going to bea hole 
to look at when he’s pulled up by the roots. 

I started business in a shanty, and I’ve expanded it into 
half a mile of factories; I began with ten men working for 
me, and I'll quit with ten thousand; I found the American 
hog in a mud puddle, without a beauty spot on him except 
the curl in his tail, and I’m leaving him nicely packed in 
fancy cans and cases, with gold medals hung all over him. 
But after I’ve gone some other fellow will come along and add 
a post-graduate course in pork packing, and make what I’ve 
done look like a country school just after the teacher’s been 
licked. And I want you to be that fellow. For the present, 
I shall report to the office as usual, because I don’t know any 


business is indispensable to me. 


other place where I can get ten hours’ fun a day, year in and 
year out 

After forty years of close acquaintance with it I’ve found 
that work is kind to its friends and harsh to its enemies. It 
pays the fellow wht dislikes it his exact wages, and they’re 
generally pretty small; but it gives the man who shines up 
to it all the money he wants and throws ina heap of fun 
and satisfaction for good measure. 

A broad-gauged merchant is a good deal like our friend 
Doe Graver, who'd cut out the washerwoman’s appendix for 
five dollars but charge a thousand for showing me mine — 















HE career of Judah P. 
T Benjamin is without a 

parallel. It cannot 
be said of him, as of 
Mazeppa, that bound, naked, bleeding and 
alone he passed the desert to a throne, but it 
can be truthfully written that, when a fugi- 
tive and an outcast, he crossed the ocean to become the first 
lawyer in England and leader of the most aristocratic and 
exclusive bar in the world. 

This phenomenal success was achieved by a man who was 
both a Jew and an alien, and who had never practiced his 
profession where the common law of England prevailed, but 
had risen to eminence as a lawyer in Louisiana, the only 
State of the Union in which the civil law had been adopted. 
Although Mr. Benjamin spoke French with as much fluency 
as he did English, and had relatives and friends in France, 
he selected England as his future home because the com- 
mercial and business interests of that country were greater 
than those of France, and litigation, consequently, more im- 
Besides 
this, the career of D’Israeli, afterward Lord Beaconsfield, 
had shown that in England a Jew might rise to the highest 
position, if possessed of the requisite talent and energy. Mr. 
Benjamin was not ashamed of his Jewish lineage, but rather 
proud of it, and never failed to make an eloquent and 
vigorous defense of the Jewish people. Several years 
before the Civil War he was a candidate for the United 
States Senate in Louisiana, and General Henry Gray, after- 


portant and remunerative to the legal profession. 


ward a member of the Confederate House of Representatives, 
and a gentleman of high character and great ability, was 
his opponent. They canvassed the State, speaking together 
at all appointments, and when they met at Shreveport toward 
the close of the canvass, which had been an exceedingly acri- 
monious one, General Gray was imprudent enough to taunt 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth paper in the present series of 
Senator Vest’s reminiscences. 
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he wants all the money that’s coming to him, but he really 
doesn’t give a cuss how much it is, just so he gets the 
appendix. 

I’ve never taken any special stock in this modern theory 
that no fellow over forty should be given a job, or no man 
over sixty allowed to keep one. Of course, there’s a dead 
line in business, just as there is in preaching, and fifty’s a 
good, convenient age at which to draw it; but it’s been my 
experience that there are a lot of dead ones on both sides of 
it. When a man starts out to be a fool, and keeps on work- 
ing steady at his trade, he usually isn’t going to be any 
Solomon at sixty. But just because you see a lot of bald- 
headed sinners lined up in the front row at the show, you 
don’t want to get humorous with every bald-headed man you 
meet, because the first one you tackle may be a deacon. 
And because a fellow has failed once or twice, or a dozen 
times, you don’t want to set him down as a failure—unless 
he takes failing too easy. No man’s a failure till he’s 
dead, or loses his courage, and that’s the same thing. 
Sometimes a fellow that’s been batted all over the ring for 
nineteen rounds lands on the solar plexus of the proposition 
he’s tackling in the twentieth. But you can have a regiment 
of good business qualities, and still fail without courage, 
because he’s the colonel, and he won’t stand for any weaken- 
ing at a critical time. 

I learned a long time ago not to measure men with a foot 
rule, and not to hire them because they were young or old, 
or pretty or homely, though there are certain general rules 
you want to keep in mind. If you were spending a million 
a year without making money, and you hired a young man, 
he’d be apt to turn in and double your expenses to make the 
business show a profit of five hundred thousand, and he’d 
be a mighty good man; but if you hired an old man, he’d 
probably cut your expenses in half and show up the half 
million saved on the profit side; and he’d be a mighty good 
man, too. I hire both and then set the young man to spend- 
ing and the old man to watching expenses. 

Of course, the chances are that a man who hasn’t got a 
good start at forty hasn’t got it in him, but you can’t run a 
business on the law of averages and have more than an 
average business. Once an old fellow who’s just missed 
everything he’s sprung at gets his hooks in, he’s a tiger to 
And I’ve picked up two or three 
of these old man-eaters in my time who are drawing pretty 


stay by the meat course. 


large salaries with the house right now. 


JUDAH P. BENJAMIN 


By G. G. Vest 


Ex-Senator from Missouri 


Benjamin by saying that his forefathers had crucified the 
Saviour of the world. The reply of Benjamin was a memor- 
able one. ‘‘ It is true,’’ he said, ‘‘ that lama Jew, and when 
my ancestors were receiving the Ten Commandments from 
the immediate hand of Deity, amidst the thunderings and 
lightnings of Mount Sinai, the ancestors of my opponent 
were herding swine in the forests of Great Britain.’’ It will 
be seen that in this single sentence Benjamin paid the highest 
compliment to the Jewish race and at the same time ap- 
pealed to their well-known prejudice against an animal 
pronounced unclean by the Mosaic law. 

‘I knew Mr. Benjamin very well and met him often at 
Richmond, where he lived continuously from the beginning 
to the end of the war, being a member of President Davis’ 
Cabinet and discharging during the four years the duties of 
Attorney-General, Secretary of State and Secretary of War. 
The office of Attorney-General imposed practically no labor 
upon the incumbent, as it was not considered necessary by 
the Confederate Congress to establish a Supreme Court 
while the existence of the Confederate Government was de- 
pendent upon the result of war, and the old Latin maxim 
was fully accepted, ‘‘ infer arma silent leges.’’ At one time 
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Whenever I hear any of this talk about carting off old 
fellows to the glue factory I always think of Doc Hoover and 
the time they tried the ‘‘ dead-line-at-fifty ’’ racket on him, 
though he was something over eighty when it happened. 

After I left Missouri, Doc stayed right along, year after 
year, in the old town, handing out hell to the sinners in 
public, on Sundays, and distributing cornmeal and side-meat 
to them on the quiet, weekdays. He was a boss shepherd, 
you bet, and he didn’t stand for any church rows or such like 
nonsense among his sheep. When one of them got into 
trouble, the Doc was always on hand with his crook to pull 
him out, but let an old ram try to start any stampede-and- 
follow-the-leader-over-the-precipice foolishness, and he got 
the sharp end of the stick. 

There was one old billy-goat in the church, a grocer 
named Deacon Wiggleford, who didn’t really like the Elder’s 
way of preaching. Wanted him to soak the Amalekites in 
his sermons, and to leave the grocery business alone. 
Would holler Amen! when the parson got after the money 
changers in the Temple, but would shut up and look sour 
when he took a crack at the short-weight prune sellers of the 
nineteenth century. Said he ‘‘ went to church to hear the 
simple gospel preached,’’ and that may have been one of the 
reasons, but he didn’t want it applied, because there wasn’t 
any place where the Doc could lay it on without cutting him 
on the raw. The real trouble with the Deacon was that he’d 
never really got grace, but only a pretty fair imitation. 

Well, one time after the Deacon got back from his Fall trip 
North to buy goods he tried to worry the Doc by telling him 
that all the ministers in Chicago were preaching that there 
wasn’t any super-heated hereafter, but that each man lived 
through his share of hell right here on earth. Doc’s face fell 
at first, but he cheered up mightily after nosing it over for a 
moment, and allowed it might be so; in fact, that he was 
sure it was so, as far as those fellows were concerned — they 
lived in Chicago. And next Sunday he preached hell so hot 
that the audience fairly sweat. 

He wound up his sermon by deploring the tendency to 
atheism which he had noticed ‘‘ among those merchants who 
had recently gone up with the caravans to Babylon for 
spices’’— (this was just his high-toned way of describing 
Deacon Wiggleford’s trip to Chicago in a day coach for gro- 
ceries)—and hoped that the goods which they brought back 
were better than the theology. Of course, the old folks on 


(Continued on Page 20) 











Mr. Benjamin acted as both 
Secretary of State and 
Secretary of War, although 
his profession and _ tastes 
did not qualify him for the conduct of mili- 
tary affairs. 
remarkable man I have ever known. 
capable of performing the intellectual labor of a dozen 
ordinary men, and told me once that he had never known 
what it was to be fatigued by professional or official duties. 
He had a strong, massive physique, being about five feet six 
inches in height, with broad shoulders and a well-formed 
head, his features being unmistakably Oriental but hand- 
some and very expressive; his eyes were black and piercing, 
and his voice had the strong, resonant tones of the bugle, 
with the softness of a flute. 

President Davis and Mr. Benjamin had served together in 
the Senate of the United States, and the speech of the latter 
when leaving the Senate, after the secession of Louisiana, 
was one of the most eloquent and pathetic ever heard in 
Washington City. His talents and acquirements were well 
known to Mr. Davis, and it is not strange, therefore, that 
the President of the Confederate States relied more upon 
Benjamin than upon any of those with whom he had served 
in the United States Senate when the terrible responsibilities 
of inaugurating and carrying on a new Government were to 
be met. Mr. Benjamin’s reputation as a lawyer and Senator 
had been fully established before Louisiana seceded from 
the Union. In his profession, although comparatively a 
young man, he had no superior in the United States, and, 
above all the men I have ever known, he excelled in clear, 
analytical statement. 

The late Associate Justice Field of the United, States 
Supreme Court told me that the first time Benjamin ap- 
peared in the Supreme Court his opponent was Jerry 
Black, of Pennsylvania, unquestionably one of the most 
eminent lawyers in the United States. The case was a very 


In one respect he was the most 
He was 


=yNe 


rs 


vs 


important one, from New Orleans, and 
the amount in controversy very large. 
When Benjamin, who represented the 
plaintiff in error, arose to open the case 
it was but half an hour before the noon 
recess, and he said that he should con- 
tent himself by simply stating his case 





and should reserve his argument of the legal questions in- 
volved until his opponent had been heard in the afternoon, 
Justice Field declared that he had never listened in all his 
experience to a statement so lucid, comprehensive and con- 
vincing as that made by Benjamin, and when the Judges filed 
off the bench at one o’clock for the ordinary one hour's 
recess he said to Black, as he passed him, ‘* You had _ better 
look to your laurels, for that little Jew from New Orleans 
has stated your case out of court.”’ 

Some months after.I became a member of the United States 
Senate I asked Dennis Murphy, who had been official 
reporter of the Senate for nearly forty years and was him- 
self a lawyer of considerable ability and one of the best- 
informed men on all subjects I have ever known, who, in his 
judgment, was the ablest and best-equipped Senator he had 
known during his service as reporter. He replied, without 
hesitation, Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana. This opinion 
he supplemented by the statement that he did not mean to 
say that Benjamin was the greatest political leader or states- 
man whom he had known, but, without reservation, he 
believed him to be the most accomplished and best-equipped 
public man he had ever met. From what I knew of Mr. 
Benjamin, the opinion of Murphy was not at all surprising, 
for in more than a quarter of a century’s service with the 
ablest public men of both the North and South, I can say 
deliberately that, though I have known greater leaders in 
legislation and political management than Judah P. Benjamin, 
I have never met his equal as an accomplished, well equipped 
and ready debater and legislator. 


The Fall of King Cotton 


FIRST heard Mr. Benjamin speak when he appeared in the 

Confederate House of Representatives to defend his 
budget as Secretary of State, the English practice being estab- 
lished in the Confederate States of permitting members of the 
Cabinet to appear on the floor of either House of Congress to 
explain and defend such legislation as they deemed necessary. 
On the occasion to which I allude Mr. Benjamin appeared 
for the purpose of discussing the question raised by an 
application of certain French citizens to the Confederate 
authorities for the release to them of a large quantity of 
tobacco which they claimed to have purchased in the 
Confederate States prior to the beginning of the war and 
which they were anxious to remove from the Confederate 
lines. Wiley P. Harris, of Mississippi, one.of the ablest 
lawyers in the South, was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee in the Confederate House of Representatives and 
disagreed with Mr. Benjamin as to the policy of releasing 
the tobacco claimed by French citizens, and the debate 
between these two eminent lawyers was one of the ablest to 
which I have ever listened. It extended to many questions 
of the highest importance, such as the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals in regard to property claimed by the latter and 
alleged to have been purchased before the commencement of 
hostilities. During the progress of the debate it was made 
evident that Mr. Benjamin and a large majority of the 
House believed that cotton was king, and that it was only 
necessary to shut off the cotton supply from England to force 
a recognition of the Confederate States as an independent 
Government. Debow’s Review, which had been a sort of 
household political Bible with the politicians and planters of 
the South prior to the war, had sown the seed for this per- 
nicious opinion, and no one was more thoroughly convinced 
of its truth than Mr. Benjamin. The only public man in 
the South who opposed in either House of the Confederate 
Congress the doctrine that cotton was king, and that a cotton 
famine in Europe, and especially in England, would do more 
than infantry and artillery together to achieve independence 
for the Confederate States, was William Ballard Preston, 
of Virginia, a member of the Provisional Congress of the 
Confederacy, who delivered at Richmond, after that city had 
been made the Capital of the Confederate States, an eloquent 
argument in favor of selling every bale of cotton then in the 
Confederacy to the English, who were anxious to purchase, 
and whose ships were then ready and waiting to transport 
this cotton to the English cotton-spinners. Mr. Preston 
urged with great force that the blockade was then only 
nominal but that in a short time it would be impossible to 
ship the cotton in the Southern States abroad, and that it 
would either be captured by the enemy or destroyed by the 
Southern owners to prevent its falling into hostile hands. 
The result showed that Mr. Preston was right, for, instead 
of selling the cotton to foreigners as he suggested, and 


thereby creating a fund which would 


have enabled the Confederacy to carry 
on the war for years, the cotton in the 
Southern States when the war began was 
either captured by the United States 
forces or destroyed by the Confederates 
in order to prevent its capture, and the 





Confederate cause was lost, after four years’ desperate war, 
not so much for the want of men as for the want of thoney 
and resources. 

So confident was Mr. Benjamin that England would be 
compelled to recognize the independence of the Confederate 
States in order to obtain cotton for the English factories 
that he devoted all his talent and energy to sending 
abroad diplomatic agents who could manage successfully the 
cause of the Confederacy at foreign courts, and especially 
with the wealthy commercial interests abroad. William L 
Yancey, Mason, Slidell, L. Q. C. Lamar and Clement C 
Clay were sent to France and England as diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Confederate Government; but though Louis 
Napoleon, the French Emperor, was disposed to be friendly 
to the Confederacy, it is well known that Queen Victoria 
Was averse to any action inimical to the United States. 

The position of Mr. Benjamin in the Confederate States 
was unique and unfortunate. It was universally believed 
that Mr. Davis was largely influenced by Benjamin in his 
administration as to both civil and military affairs, Every 
unfortunate and unpopular act by the Government was 
charged to Benjamin, and the ablest men in the South, such 
as Toombs, Yancey and Wigfall, were hostile to Davis, and 
especially to Benjamin. When he was made Secretary of 
War, although the appointment was only temporary, the 
army officers who had been educated at West Point were 
outraged that a lawyer with no military experience should 
have been placed at the head of the War Department, and 
they openly charged that Benjamin was more intent upon 
blowing up steamboats and railroad cars by the use of 
infernal machines than fighting the battles of the Confederacy 
in the open field. As the war progressed, and its terrible 
results came nearer to the homes and hearts of the Southern 
people, the attacks upon Mr. Davis were more frequent, and 
his chief adviser, Mr. Benjamin, became the target for the 
most venomous assaults by the newspapers and public men, 
who openly denounced Davis and Benjamin as the authors 
of every disaster. 

Among the loudest and most clamorous of those who 
attacked Davis and Benjamin was Henry S. Foote, a member 
of the Confederate House of Representatives from the 
Nashville district of Tennessee. This remarkable man was 
an old and inveterate enemy of President Davis, having de- 
feated Davis for Governor of Mississippi before the war after 
a bitter and acrimonious contest in which the two rival 
candidates had come to blows upon the hustings. Besides 
being Governor of Mississippi, Foote had been a member of 
the United States Senate, and had in that body been engaged 
in constant warfare with many of its most eminent members. 
He had on one occasion drawn a pistol in the Senate upon 
Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, who threw open his coat 
and vest as Foote presented the weapon and shouted, “I 
am unarmed; let the assassin shoot.’? Governor Foote was a 
man of considerable ability, great information and unceasing 
industry. Hewas by no means bad hearted but socially very 
agreeable, and one of the most interesting men in conversation 
I have ever met. He was, however, a stormy petrel and 
never happy except in combat. He hated Davis intensely, 
and took the greatest delight in attacking and ridiculing 
Benjamin, who was, as he expressed it, the “‘ unprincipled 
minister of an unprincipled tyrant.’’ On one occasion, when 
Monsieur Erlanger came to Richmond as an agent of the 
French Government in regard to the interests of certain 
French citizens who claimed to be owners of property pur- 
chased by them in the Confederacy before the commencement 
of the war, the newspapers reported that Benjamin and the 
French agent had conversed in French for two hours at the 
State Department, and there was much excitement and 
speculation as to the cause of Monsieur Erlanger’s visit, the 
rumor being circulated that he had come to negotiate in 
regard to the recognition of the Confederacy by the French 
Emperor. Governor Foote seized the opportunity to attack 
the Administration on the floor of the Confederate House of 
Representatives and delivered a very remarkable speech, full 
of ridicule, sarcasm and classical allusions. He said that 
when Julius Czsar had been thrice tendered the crown at the 
Lupercal and had thrice refused it, the Roman historians had 
recorded the fact that Marcus Tullius Cicero had spoken 
Greek for two hours. ‘On the occasion,’’ said Governor 
Foote, ‘‘ of the recent visit of Monsieur Erlanger, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary from His Highness, 
the Emperor of France, to His Highness, the would-be 
Emperor of the Confederate States, Judas Iscariot Benjamin 
had spoken French for two hours.’’ 

This speech is a fair sample of those delivered daily by 
Governor Foote against the President and Mr. Benjamin, the 
attacks being more venomous as the cause of the Confederacy 
became more desperate. No one knew better than Mr. 
Benjamin that, of all the leaders in the South, he was more 
obnoxious to the United States authorities and their adherents 
in the Southern States than even President Davis himself, 
and he was certain that his enemies in the Confederacy would 
be swift to testify against him in order to satisfy their 
personal enmity. When he saw that the cause was lost 
beyond any hope he embarked from the coast of Florida in 
an open boat and succeeded in reaching Nassau, whence he 
proceeded to England and commenced at once his study of 
English jurisprudence in order to secure admission to the 
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English bar In a few years after he 





had become an English citizen he pre- 





pared and published a work on the 
sale of personal property which is a 


standard textbook with the legal pt 





fession throughout the world He 





became the most distinguished lawyer 
in England, and when his health compelled him to give up 


his professional engagements he paid back to his clients 


more than $100,000 of retainers and went to Paris, where he 


died. I received from him after he went id many let- 





ters, and just before he left England for France he sent me 


an engraved likeness of himself in his wig and gown as an 


4 


English barrister or sergeant-at-law when appearing before 
the highest courts of the Empire. 


Rud 


Mosquitoes in Court 


N AN action just concluded in a Southern court mosquitoes 
were parties to the suit. A contest was involved of much 
interest to entomologists and physicians, as well as law- 


yers. It was in a town whose leading institutions are a college 





and a cotton factory. In the institution of learning, tertian 
malaria, in which fever recurs every two days, and quartan 
malaria, in which the fever recurs every three days, devel- 
oped among the students 

Members of the faculty, accepting the co 





usions of 
specialists that the microorganism of malaria is transmitted 
by mosquitoes, sought to discover their breeding-place. In 
the entire vicinity the only body of water of any size was 
the pond that supplied power for the wheels of the cotton 
factory. That water, the professors declared, was undoubt 
edly the prolific source of the malaria-carrying insects, 
Appeal was made to the factory owners to drain the pond and 
substitute steam or electricity as motive power, 

rhis the cotton men would not do, and the authority of 
the Board of Health was invoked, Its members, having 
posted themselves upon the etiology of malaria, agreed 
with the professors that the mill-pond must be the breeding- 
place of the swarms of mosquitoes that infested the neigh- 
borhood. It was, of course, a very serious matter to inter- 


fere with the local cotton manufacturing industry, but as the 





malarial cases at the colle; were on the increase, the 
order was given that the dams be demolished and the 
pond emptied, 

The cotton men got a stay of proceedings. In the court 
contest the lawyers sprung a surprise They conceded that 
malaria is spread by mosquitoes and that these insects are 
aquatic in their origin, but they demanded evideuce to prove 
that any mosquito larve had ever been deposited or hatched 
in the mill-pond. 

This question only experts could answer, and so in the 
interests of justice and sanitation eminent scientists of 
Washington were sent for and commissioned by the court 
and the parties concerned thoroughly to examine the field 
Investigations disclosed surprising conditions 

The most minute search failed to locate a single mosquito 


larva in the mill-pond, but in ditches in the vicinity of the 


college, in water-filled post holes, in water barrels, old tin 


cans containing water, in cisterns and old wells, malarial 
mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles were found to be breeding 
in vast numbers. More curious still, one of the most prolific 
sources of the noxious insects was a puddle in the back yard 
of the Secretary of the Board of Health 

rhe explanation was thereupon furnished the court that 
mosquitoes seek still water for their hatching-place, with 
preference for water covered with scum. Running streams, 
or ponds rippled freely by wind, wreck the frail membrane 


that supports the larva of the dxopheles genus. Hence the 
puddles, ditches, holes, cans, cisterns and wells of this 
Southern town were turning out countless millions of the 
pests, whereas the mill-pond, whose stone-built banks were 
free from alge and whose broad surface was kept in 
frequent motion by the air, was about the only stand- 
ing water in the community in which mosquitoes were not 
breeding 

To satisfy all parties that this condition prevailed, twelve 
young scientists, recently graduated, were offered a reward 
of fifty dollars apiece for every mosquito larva found in the 
mill-pond. These young experts, who knew the ways of the 
insect, searched the pond with great thoroughness, but as a 
result of their scientific crusade only one mosquito larva was 
found, and that in so fragile a condition that it expired 
before it could be offered in evidence 

As a result, the case of the college against the factory was 
thrown out of court, and the cotton establishment, employing 
six hundred people and doing a business of nearly two million 
dollars annually, was saved the town. 

Now a crusade to drain small pools, 
empty all mosquito-breeding receptacles 
and pour petroleum oil on ditches where 
water runs is under way in the vicinity, 
and the contagion of the scientific work 
promises to extend to other sections of 
the South. 
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RECKON,” remarked 
Daniel Burway, ** that 
me an’ John know how 
these here things is 

done.”’ 
You 


who?’ 


and John 
inquired 
Robert Merrill 

* Don't vou be wor- 





ryvin’ what John it is,’’ 


retorted Burway. “I 
Mebbe 


how to 


that’s enough 
sometimes, but he 


I reckon I 


him an’ his wavs, an 


pertic ‘Tet 


been studyin 


he ain't knows 


over 
make things come his way, an’ kin do the same. 
Jest you watch me.’’ 

Merrill wave his 
ever had been any 
it Her father had bee 
he came to visit 


t 


there 


but she ignored 


wife a look that seemed to ask if 


insanity in the family 


n reading and dreaming ever since 


them six months before. He had lost his 


own farm in the East, being unable to hold up under the 


had saved a little money from 
best method of 
He had given six months to investigation and 
the only had 
blind hint of some scheme of great magnitude that he had 


burden of a mortgage, but he 





the wreck, and claimed to be considering the 
Investing it 
consideration, and result been an occasional 
been formulating in his mind. 


“Why 


farm?” his 


some of the land adjoining my 
n-law asked ‘You've 
enough for that, and you can live with us and we'll operate 


don’t) vou get 


Son once got money 
the whole tract together.’’ 

livin’ 
with a chuckle 


cheaper’n buyin’ land 


ain’t 1?” 
money, 


“Tm with you now, inquired 


ain’t 1? 


Burway 
an’ I’m savin’ my That's 
ain’t it?’’ 

Merrill admitted that it was, but he was not particularly 
While he liked 


nothing 


his father-in-law and 
that 
circumstances might require, he did think that it would be 
than 
their joint support 


enthusiastic about it 
would have begrudged him his condition or 


no more fair for him to contribute something toward 


The trouble with you, Bob,’ Burway went on, ** is that 
you’re too modest, jest like I was. That's 
life. It ain’t John’s way, an’ I'm 


Five vear 


where I been 
makin’ a mistake all my 


John. 


ago I'd ’a’ been figurin’ how 


if I'd been in this fix 


studyin’ 
much money I had to invest 
are you doing now?’’ demanded Merrill 

what other folks has to invest that I kin 
“What I got wouldn't 
amount to shucks when it come to doin’ things, but I reckon 
feller 
make other folks’ money 


And what 


‘I’m figurin’ on 


get my hands on,”’ replied Burway 
goes after it right. Y 
work for 
you until you get enough of your own to do what's needed 
That's John’s way. 
mine up till I see how I kin get a whole county with it—or 


there’s plenty to be had, if a 


see, the way to do is to 


I ain't goin’ to tie that there money o’ 


anyhow atownship. No more pikin’ modesty for me; no, 


sir! I tried it once an’ 
“Well, I wish you and John would settle on what you in 
tend to returned Merrill irritably. 


can’t see anything better than to buy land and go to work.’”’ 


lost, an’ now I'm playin’ big.’’ 
do,”’ 


‘For my part, I 


That's because you ain't studied John,’’ asserted Burway 


calmly 


Thus ** John became a by-word, not only with the 
Merrills, but also with some of their neighbors. Yet no 
one knew who" John’’ was. He might be a fictional char 


acter or he might be some one who had existence only in 


Daniel Burway’s brain rhe only thing certain was that he 
was very real to the old man, who fully expected thus to be 
put on the highroad to success. Sometimes they thought 
the old man was slightiv demented, and sometimes he as 
sumed a quizzical air that led them to think possibly he was 
having a little quiet fun at their expense. 
him. He 


They were never 


quite certain of was serious, but he had a dry 
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wit that much in evidence when least expected 


Just when they were disposed to look upon him with tolerant 


was very 


condescension they would discover that he apparently was 
getting some amusement out of them 

gut the greatest surprise came the day that he suddenly 
waked up and announced that his plan was formulated and 
he was prepared to act 


* Bob,’’ he said on that remarkable occasion vou have to 


haul your grain all of twenty mile, don’t vou?’ 
‘* More than that.’’ replied Merrill. 

How much do you reckon it costs you to get it to an ele 
itor or a mill?” 
Merrill scratched his head thoughtfully 

Well,’ he replied finally, ** 


for about sixty 


one man and a team are good 


bushels a day, and we figure the value of a 


man and a team for that time at about two dollars and a half 





whether we hire them or take them from o work on the 
farm It's a pretty long haul Now, if we had a railroad 
* Yes,’’ broke in the old man, ‘if you had a railroad it 


would be diflerent, but you ain't got one, an’ it costs you four 
cents a bushel to haul your grain to an elevator an’ more’n 
that to get ittoa mill. That's 
‘It is,’’ admitted Merrill 
from the mill on the main 
got to haul 
railroad to take it on tothe mill 
world here, Father Daniel, and no mistake 


about it, ain't it?’ 
* There’s a single-track branch 
line up to the elevator, but we've 
it to the elevator and sell there, or else pay the 
We're pretty much out of the 
Some men come 
up through here every year and offer to buy the whole crop as it 
stands and haul it away themselves after the threshing, but 
they're always looking for the best of it. They deduct some 
thing more than the hauling charges from the market price.’’ 
** T sort o’ reckoned so,’’ commented Burway, and then he 
‘* Now, Bob, me an’ 


an’ economy, an’ there ain't no reason why that grain can’t 


added: John are great on labor-savin’ 


be hauled for three cents a bushel Are you willin’ to pay 
that? ’’ 

Merrill looked at his father-in-law earnestly for a moment 
before replying. 


2"? he asked at length 
* There ain't no 
but 


grain an’ 


Is this a joke or is it business 


It’s business,’’ asserted the old 


man. 
business 
still 


relationship or friendship or nothin’ else in it 


I reckon I kin save vou a cent on haulin’ the 
make money on it myself 
of your own? i 
“Well,’’ admitted the old man, 
up to it 
“Who in thunder is John? 


* He’s a good friend o' mine, only he don’t know it 


Some scheme inquired Merri 








John sort o’ hunehed me 


’ demanded the voung man 

* was 
the enigmatical reply; ‘‘ but there ain’t no reason why you 
should worry about that, s’ long as me an’ John between us 


has a scheme for cheapening production an’ savin’ you 


money.”’ 
‘Father Daniel,” Merrill, 
crazy, but if you can haul my grain to the elevator for three 


said ‘you talk as if vou were 
cents a bushel vou can have the job.’ 

‘ For five year?”’ 

* Te 
may have a railroad,’’ 


may not have to go so far in another year or so, or we 
was the guarded answer 
‘* But while things is the same?’’ persisted Burway. 
‘While they are you can haul all my grain at three cents a 
bushel, and I'll be glad to have you doing something.’’ 
‘* Jest as soon put it in writin’, 


“Is it necessary ? 


I s’pose?”’ 
Can’t you trust me to keep my word ?’’ 
black 


an’ this here is a pretty big thing. 


- ‘John’s great on having things in an’ white,’’ 
explained the old man, “‘ 
Course, you’re all right, but if I don’t get a contract with you 
how kin I hold the others for one?”’ 


‘What others?’’ 


“Oh, the rest o’ this county an’ part o’ the next,’’ replied 
the old man calmly, while the young man could only stare at 
him. 

But the contract was drawn up and signed, and then 


Burway borrowed a horse and buggy from his son-in-law and 


began a series of drives that covered the entire county for 


many miles in every direction. There was a large expanse 


of territory here that hed been invaded only by a trolley road 


It was so destitute of the ordinary facilities for travel that a 


few* capitalists had discovered what seemed to them ‘an 
opportunity,’’ and they had connected various villages by 
trolley and then pushed on to Willard City 


hev touched the rail 


an unpretentious 


place with a pretentious name — where t 


road, <All the country tributary to the trolley line Burway 


visited, and then he called on the trolley company officials. 
Havin’ nothin’ else to do he guilelessly told the man- 
ager of the road, “*T been workin’ up a bit 0’ business for 
you. 
“Very kind of you,’’ was the careless reply ‘You're 


Burway the Dreamer, aren't you? 
the Merrill 
had traveled far 


Stories of the old man who had sat in front of 


house, smoking and musing, for six months 
and wide 
** Well, 


dreamin’, 


admitted Burway, ** me an’ John do quite a bit o’ 
but something most always happens when John 
wakes up, an’ I reckon it’s goin’ to be the same with me. 
‘Who's John?” 
‘He's the man that taught me 
things; 
it don’t seem to me you’re makin 


not to bother with no small 
Lookin’ at it 
the most 0’ this here road 
look at the 
official with a sort of pitying contempt, ‘‘ an’ I see the farmers 


John’s 


an’ that’s why I’m here. way, 





If I was in your place,’’ and Burway trolley 
haulin’ thousands an’ millions o’ bushels o’ grain to market 


by wagon, I’d sort 0’ wonder why [ couldn’t do it for ’em 
Ain't your charter right for that?’’ 

‘I guess we can do about anything under our charter,’’ 
made 


replied the manager, ‘‘ and the suggestion has been 


before in an idle sort of way, but the farmers did not take 
kindly to it, and we were never certain of enough business to 
warrant the expense.’ 

Cause you didn’t go at it right commented Burway. 
Now. if I kin give vou a sure thing 
grain to take to Willard 
City at two cents a bushel, you can afford to get the kind o’ 


You ain't studied John 
at the start o’ two million bushels o 


cars needed, can’t you?”’ 


‘Certainly: but we can charge more than that, Mr. 
Burway 
No, you can't 
Why not? 
Cause I won't let you. I got the contract for movin’ 


that grain, an’ you got to do what I say or you don't get it.’’ 
Burway spoke with the decision of a man who felt that he was 
master of the situation. 

‘* Suppose we refuse to accept it on your terms?’’ suggested 
the manager. ‘‘ You would be helpless, for you can’t haul it 
bY wagon at any such rate.”’ 

The old leaned back in his chair and half closed his 


eves 


man 


‘* Me an’ John,”’ don’t reckon to 
leave any of the thinkin’ to be done by the folks that come 
been 


he remarked dreamily, * 


into the game after we begin playin’ the cards. I 
workin’ this thing out for some time, an’ I got a start that I 
ain't figurin’ on losin’, Jest you keep these -here p’ints in 
mind, There’s somethin’ more’n three hundred and_ fifty 
thousand acres in this county, an’ it’s good for seven mil- 
Then 
there’s another one hundred thousand acres over beyond that 


lion bushel o’ grain most vears, an’ sometimes more. 


would ship its grain this way by trolley rather than the other 
way by wagon road if it was only made easier an’ cheaper. 
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That’s close to two million bushel more, makin’ a total of about 
nine million bushel. Your road don't run right to get all 
this, but it’s there to be had when spurs is built, an’ you kin 
reach close to four million bushel of it right now—an’ Z’m 
It goes to market the way I 
At two cents a bushel it means $20,000 to the company 


the boss of a quarter o’ that. 
say. 
that hauls it—a sure $20,000 every year, with big chances 
for more. With the field that’s back of it to draw on an’ 
the encouragement o’ know folks that 
would put another trolley into this county in double-quick 


that $20,000, I 
time. They'd fight you for all the business you got now ; 
they'd try to round up the rest o’ that four million bushel 
that’s close to your right o’ way, an’ they’d build spurs 
Five 

not 


to reach what's left in this county an’ the next. 
would be 
they'd take from you an’ 


million bushel at two cents $100,000, 
countin’ the passenger traffic 
the other freight.’’ 

The manager looked amused. 

‘* For a farmer,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have a very fair busi- 
ness head, but ‘you have a great deal to learn. What 
Why, if this business 
is to be had, as you say, we’d have it rounded up before 


We'd have a big 


should we be doing all this time? 


your new company had begun work. 
start——”’ 
‘Hold on! 
ing finger. ‘‘ You ain’t givin’ me an’ John credit 
the sense we got. 
control now, an’ there’s 
soclose I’m lookin’ for the contracts by 
there’s half a million that’s pledged to me if it goes to 


’ interrupted Burway, putting up a warn 
for 
There’s 1,000,000 bushel under my 
1,000,000 more that’s clinched 
nightfall, an’ 


any one, an’ the owners of every other bushel of wheat 
that can be reached is considerin’ my kind offer to save 
money for them right now. Do you reckon you kin head 
this here thing off enough to do you any good?”’ 

The manager laughed. 

‘T think we'll have to charge you three or three and 
one-half cents a bushel for hauling your grain,’’ he said 

‘*T think you won’t,’’ retorted Burway. 

‘* It may be rather hard on you,’’ continued the man 
ager, ‘‘ but business is business, and it’s all the result of 
if there was any 


” 


your own amusing sharpness. Even 
thing in your absurd talk of a new road, you will have 

to haul this grain by wagon until it is completed —unless 
you make terms with us —and you can't afford to do that.” 

‘*Can’t I?”’ retorted Burway, as he rose and moved toward 
the door. ‘‘ You watch 
holding, an’ I know some people that will pay me to hold it 
for ’em—an’ I got a little money of my own, too. I kin see 
where it’s goin’ to pay to haul that grain by wagon till the 
new road is built, an’ there’s others kin see it 

The manager laughed again. It was a ‘‘ bluff,’’ he told 
the other officials, and the old man would have to come to 
their terms. They really ought to have at least three cents a 
bushel, anyway. 

But Burway did not come to their terms. 
began to hear disquieting rumors about him. 
quent trips to Willard City, 
Gleason, where the mill was located. 


me. This business I got is worth 


too.’’ 





Instead, they 
He made fre- 
and even went beyond, to 
Incidentally, he told 
the proprietor of the paper at Gleason what he intended to do, 
and the proprietor naturally published it. It was all rather 
blind, but there was enough of detail to make it interesting 
— especially to the manager of the existing trolley line. Mr. 
Waniel Burway, who had recently come from the East, had 
succeeded in interesting a number of capitalists in a new 
trolley project. Thus the wrote. And on 
another occasion he mentioned that Mr. Daniel Burway had 
contracts for hauling many million bushels of grain, and was 
investing a large sum in wagons and teams. Next he told 
his readers that the teaming was only a temporary expedient, 
as the new trolley would have facilities for handling the 
grain; and he mentioned the arrival in Gleason on the same 


newspaper man 


day of a well-known capitalist, a successful promoter, and 
Mr. Daniel Burway. Unfortunately, the only member of the 
party that he had succeeded in seeing was Mr. Burway, the 
others having left immediately after the conference, and Mr 
Burway declined to say more than that the new trolley road 
was under discussion. 

The manager became restless. He had investigated and 
had found that Burway had the district ‘* pretty well tied 
up.’’ He controlled all the grain that he claimed, and the 
farmers who had not yet signed contracts were well disposed 


toward him. He had seenthemall. Some had no confidence 


in the scheme and would not go into it, some were opposed 
ou principle to putting so much under the control of one man 


or combination of men, and some were just watching and 
waiting. But there could be no doubt that all would join 
with Burway if they would join with any one. For any one 


else to accomplish anything worth while would be a difficult 
task 





SAT IN FRONT OF THE MERRILL 
HOUSE, SMOKING AND MUSING 


Then, too, the time approaching when the 
grain would have to be handled, and, if they let the crop fot 


less 


was rapidly 


this one season get away from them, there would be 
chance of getting the crops of later years. They knew where 
they could get cars that would answer their purpose on rea 
sonably short notice, but it could not be done ina day. If 
to admit 


it was about time for him 


They waited expectantly 


Burway was “ bluffing,’’ 
defeat 


but waited in vain 


and come to their terms 


Burway was busy—oh, so busy — else 


where. He was buying horses and wagons. The manager 


and his associates knew this because a number of them 
appeared in Willard City one day on their way to the ter 
tory Burway controlled 

That settled it. Burway meant business, and the time 


was short, anyway. Consequently, Burway was invited to 


call on the manager again, and he did so rhe manager had 
evolved another scheme that promised to increase the profits 
and also make his capitulation seem less forced 

“Mr. Burway,’’ 
out the fact that you are to get three cents for this grain that 


he said, ‘‘ my investigations have brought 


you want me to haul for two cents, and I guess you are 
entitled to that profit. But there will be other grain to haul, 
and I want to charge three cents for that. I can’t do it if 1 
make an open rate of two cents to you, so I'll charge you 








three cents, as the schedule price, and give vou a rebate of 
one cent 

‘“* That's all right as far as it goes acquiesced Burway 
‘but it don’t go far enough This here is my scheme, vou 
know 

“What of it? 

‘Well, if there’s goin’ to be any monkey-doodle business 
I sort o’ reckon I'm the one to get the cash You kin hau 
this here grain at twocents an’ make money, an’ the more you 


haul at that rate the bigger your profit Phat ought to satisfy 


you, but I’m kind o’ glad you spoke of that three-cent rate 
an’ the rebate jest the same It gives me an idee Make it 
three cents to all alike, an’ then give me a cent rebat n 
what I pay an’ a cent drawback on what other folks pay 
The manager gasped and then smiled in a sickly way 

Surely you’re joking,’’ he said My plan gives you a 
big enough advantage, and this one would virtually destroy 
competition 

Me an’ John ain’t much on encouragin’ competition 
remarked Burway dryly 

But why should you get a commission on grain that 
you don’t control?’’ demanded the manage It's pre 
posterous! 

Me an’ John don’t think so 

Devil take this John, whoever he is xclaimed the 
manager irritably 

He don’t seem to be in no hurry to do it turned the 
old man calmly 

The manager expostulated, but Burway was firm He had 

secured control of approximately 2,000,000 bushels by this 
time, and he had an option on about 1,000,000 bushels more 


that could only be reached by building a spur Phere could 


be no doubt that he was in a position to dictate and that he 
knew his power, so the manager finally capitulated He 
would build a spur to reach this other grain and he would 


give Burway a rebate or a drawback of one cent on all grain 


One concession he secured 


handled at the three-cent rate 


however In order to get the grain that was nearer the mar 








ket it would be necessary to charge a lowet 
rate, and on this the old man agreed to ask 
no more than a twenty-five per cent. draw 
back rhis was very considerate of him 

He said so himself 
For two days thereafter he sat on the porch 
} of his son-in-law’s house and chuckled, and 
finally, in a burst of confidence, he told 
Merrill that he could not possibly have 
handled that grain if the road had not sur 

rendered 
‘Them there six wagons an’ teams that 
come through Willard City an’ worried the 
trolley man so much took jest about all the 
money I had he explained, ‘‘ but I reckon 
it was a good investment I had x0 
round an’ come through the city twice, but it 
. looks to me like it was worth it I ain't 
begrudgin’ the money I spent. Y’ see, Bob 
it’s been sort o’ easy for me, ‘cause they ain't 
lookin’ for no strong blufis from an old farmer like me.’ 

But Burway did not rest long rhe elevator at Willard 


City belonged to the railroad, and the railroad officials soon 
He wanted to know 


from 


had a call from him what commission 


they would pay if he delivered 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 


bushels of grain to them for storage and ultimate shipment 
either to the mill or to the 
why they should pay any commission, for grain in that terr 


But the trolley line might 


Eastern market They did not see 
tory always came to them, anyway 
easily be pushed on from the other end to touch another rail 
Though the officials admitted that this 


‘ YW 


troey 


road, he explained 
was true, they did not think the 


people vould go to 


that expense when they would gain nothing by it 
Burway saw the force of this and dropped the subject for 


that season, but he pondered deeply and presently began to 


buy trolley stock. Trolley stock was a paying investment at 
this time, but he showed how, with the grain he controlled, 
he could make serious inroads on the dividends, and thus he 
sale of treasury stock at a ridiculously low 


forced a some 


price Likewise he compelled other stockholders to let go of 
some of their stock. 
to practically ‘‘ make or break”’ 
grumbled a little that they should be paying him the money 


They realized that he was in a position 
the road, and, though they 


(Continued on Page 22 
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THE CHIEF OF POLICE WAS A BLOATED, 

PORPOISE-BODY OF A MAN 


CHAPTER NIV 
IG KENNEDY left the Tammany headquarters where 
B he and the Good Government trio had conferred, and 
sauntered away in the direction of his habitat. 

The Chief of Police did not keep me in suspense. Big 
Kennedy was not four blocks away when that blue function- 
ary appeared. 

‘*T’m to go with you to his house,’’ said I. 

The Chief of Police was a bloated, porpoise-body of a man, 
oily, plausible, masking his cunning with an appearance of 
frankness. As for scruple; why, then, the sharks go more 
freighted of conscience. Big Kennedy met him with the 
freedom that belongs with an acquaintance, boy and man, of 
forty years. Ina moment they had gotten to the marrow of 
what was between them. 

‘Of course,’’ said Big Kennedy, ‘‘ 
just now with not havin’ complete swing in th’ town; an’ 
I’ve got to bunk in more or less with th’ mugwumps. _ Still, 
we've got th’ upper hand in th’ Board of Aldermen, an’ are 
stronger everywhere than any other single party. Now you 
understand,’’ and here Big Kennedy bent a keen eye on the 


Tammany's crippled 


other, ‘‘ th’ organization’s in need of steady, monthly con- 
tributions. We'll want ’em in th’ work I'm layin” out. I 
think you know where to get ’em, an’ I leave it to you. 
You get your bit, d’ye see! I’m goin’ to name a party, 
however, to act as your wardman an’ make th’ collections 
What sort is that Russell who was made captain about a 
week ago?’’ 

“Russell! ’’ returned the Chief of Police in tones of sur- 
prise. ‘‘ That man would never do! He's as honest asa 
clock! *’ 

“* Honest!’’ exclaimed Big Kennedy, and his amazement 
was a picture. ‘‘ What’s he doin’ on th’ force, then?” 

‘“That’s too many for me,’’ replied the other. Then 
apologetically: ‘‘ But you can see yourself that when 
you rake together six thousand men, no matter how 
you pick ’em out, some of ’em’s goin’ to be honest.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Big Kennedy thoughtfully, “I 
s'ppose that’s so, too. It was Father Considine who 
mentioned this Russell; he said he was his cousin 
an’ asked me to give him a shove along. However, 

Ill look over th’ list an’ give you some name to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘* But how about th’ town?’’ asked the Chief of 
Police anxiously. ‘‘ I watt to know what I’m doin’, 

Tell me plain just what goes an’ what don’t.’”’ 

‘“* This for a pointer, then,’’ responded Big Kennedy. 
** Whatever goes has got to go on th’ quiet. I’ve got 
to keep things smooth between me an’ th’ mugwumps. 
The gamblers can run; an’ I don’t find any fault with 
even th’ green goods people. I’ll tell you why. 
None of ’em can beat a man who don’t put himself 
within their reach, an’ I don't protect suckers. But 
knucks, dips, sneaks, second-story people, an’ strong- 
arm men have got toquit. That's straight; let a trick 
come off on th’ street cars, or at th’ theatre, or in the 
dark, or let a crib get cracked, an’ there’ll be trouble 
between you an’ me, d’ye see! An’ if anything as 
big as a bank should get done up, why then, you send 
in your resignation. You'll be dead lucky if you 
don’t do time, at that.’’ 

‘* There’s th’ stations an’ th’ ferries,’’ said the other 
with an insinuating grin. ‘‘ You know a mob of these 
Western fine-workers are likely to blow in on us, an’ 
we not wise to ’em—not havin’ their mugs in th’ 
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gallery. That sort of fellow might do business at th’ depots 
or ferries an’ we couldn’t help ourselves. Anyway,’’ he con- 
cluded hopefully, ‘‘ they seldom touch our own citizens; it’s 
mostly th’ farmers they go through.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Big Kennedy cheerfully, ‘‘I’m not 
worryin’ about what comes off with th’ farmers. But you 
tell them fine-workers, whose mugs you haven’t got, that if 
any one who can vote or raise a roar in New York City goes 
shy his watch or his leather, th’ artist who gets it can’t come 
here ag’in. Now mind: You've got to keep this town so I 
can hang my watch on any lamp-post in it, an’ go back in a 
week an’ find it hasn’t been touched. There'll be plenty of 
ways for me an’ you to get rich without standin’ for sneaks 
an’ hold-ups.’’ 

Big Kennedy began divers improvements of a political sort, 
and each looking to our safety and perpetuation. One of his 
earliest moves was to break up the ward gangs, and this 
included the Tin Whistles. 

“For one thing, we don’t need ’em—you an’ me,”’ said he. 
“They could only help us while we stayed in our ward 
an’ kept in touch with ’em. The gangs strengthen th’ ward 
leaders, but they don’t strengthen th’ Chief. So we're goin’ 
to abolish ’em. The weaker we make th’ ward leaders, the 
stronger we make ourselves. Do you ketch on?’’ And Big 
Kennedy winked significantly. 

“You've got to disband, boys,’ 
the Tin Whistles together. ‘‘ Throw away your whistles. 
Big Kennedy told me that the first toot on one of em would 
get the musician thirty days on the Island. It's an order; 
so don’t bark your shins against it.’’ 

After Big Kennedy was installed as Chief, affairs, in their 
currents for either Big Kennedy or myself, went flowing never 
more prosperously. The town settled to its lines; and the 
Chief of Police, with a wardman whom Big Kennedy selected 
and who was bitten by no defect of integrity like the danger- 
ous Russell, was making monthly returns of funds collected 
for “* campaign purposes ’’ with which the most exacting could 
have found no fault. We were rich, Big Kennedy and I; 


, 


said I when I had called 


and acting on that suggestion of concealment, neither was 
blowing a bugle over his good luck. I could have been 
happy, being now successful beyond any dream my memory 
could lay hands on, had it not been for Apple Cheek and her 
waning health. She, poor girl, was never the same after 
my trial for the death of Jimmy the Blacksmith; the shock of 
that trouble bore her down beyond recall. The doctors 
called it a nervous prostration, but I think that what with 
the fright and the grief of it the poor child broke her heart. 
She was like something broken; and although years went by 
she never once held up her head. Apple Cheek faded slowly 
away, and at last died in my arms. 

When she passed, and it fell upon me like a pall that 
Apple Cheek was gone from me forever, my very heart died 
out within me. There was but one thing to live for: Blossom, 
my baby girl. Anne came to dwell with us to be a mother 
to her; and it was good for me that Anne could do this, and 
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did, and better still for little Blossom. I was no one to have 
her up-bringing, being ignorant and rude, and unable to look 
upon her without my eyes filling up for thoughts of my lost 
Apple Cheek. That was a bitterest of griefs, the going of 
Apple Cheek! My one hope thereafter lay in forgetfulness, 
and I courted it by working at politics, daylight and dark. 

It would seem, too, that the blow that sped death to 
Apple Cheek had left its nervous marks ori little Blossom. 
She was timid, hysterical, terror-whipped of fears that had 
no form. She would shriek out in the night as though a 
fiend frightened her, and yet could tell no story of it. She 
lived the victim of a vast, formless fear that was to her asa 
demon without outlines or members or face. One blessing: 
I could give the trembling Blossom rest by holding her close 
in my arms, and thus she has slept the whole night through. 
The “‘ frights,’’ she said, fled when I was by. 

In that hour Anne was my sunshine and support; I think 
I should have followed Apple Cheek had it not been for 
Blossom, and Anne’s gentle courage to hold me up. For all 
that, my home was a home of clouds and gloom; waking or 
sleeping, sorrow pressed upon me like a great stone. I 
took no joy, growing grim and silent, and far older than my 
years. 

One evening when Big Kennedy and I were closeted over 
some enterprise of politics, that memorable exquisite, young 
Morton, was announced. He greeted us with his old-time 
vacuity of lisp and glance, and after mounting that double 
eyeglass, so potent with the herd, he said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I’ve come to make some money.’’ 

CHAPTER XV 
“““CHAT’S my purpose in a nutshell,’’ lisped young Morton; 
** I’ve decided to make some money; and I’ve come for 
millions.’’ Here he waved a delicate hand, and bestowed 
upon Big Kennedy and myself his old-time look of amiable 
inanity. 

** Millions, eh?’’ returned Big Kennedy with his metallic 
grin. ‘“‘I’'ve seen whole fam’lies taken th’ same way. 
However, I’m glad you’re no piker.’’ 

‘Tf by ‘ piker,’’’ drawled young Morton, ‘‘ you mean one 
of those cheap persons who play for minimum stakes, I assure 
you that I can’t be so described. No, indeed; it requires no 
more thought or effort to play for millions than for ten-dollar 
bills.’’ 

‘* An’ dead right you are!’’ observed Big Kennedy with 
hearty emphasis. ‘‘A sport can buck faro bank for a million 
as easy as for a white chip. That is, if he can find a game 
that'll turn for such a bundle, an’ has th’ money to back his 
nerve. What’s true of faro is true of business. So you're 
out for millions! I thought your old gent, who’s into fifty 
enterprises an’ has been for as many years, had long ago 
shaken down th’ world for a whole mountain of dough. The 
papers call him a multi-millionaire.’’ 

Young Morton, still with the empty smile, brought forth a 
cigarette case. The case, gold, was adorned with a ruby 
whereon to press when one would open it, and 
wore besides the owner’s monogram done in dia- 
monds. Having lighted a cigarette, he polished 
his eyeglass with a filmy handkerchief. Reéstab- 
lishing the eyeglass on his high patrician nose, he 
again beamed vacuously upon Big Kennedy. 

That earnest gentleman had watched these mani- 
festations of fastidious culture in a temper of warm 
delight. Big Kennedy liked young Morton; and 
he had long ago made out how those dandyisms 
were no more than a cover for that fund of force 
and cunning which dwelt beneath. In truth, Big 
Kennedy regarded young Morton’s imbecilities as 
a most fortunate disguise. His remark would 
show as much. As young Morton—cigarette just 
clinging between his lips, eye of shallow good 
humor—bent toward him, he said, addressing 


me: 





7! get on to that front! That look of not 
knowin’ nothin’ ought by itself to cash in for half 
amillion! Did you ever see such a throw-off?’’ 
And here Big Kennedy quite lost himself in a 
maze of admiration. Recovering, however, and 
again facing our caller, he repeated: ‘‘ Yes, I 
thought your old gent had millions.’’ 

“Both he and the press,’’ responded young 
Morton, ‘‘ concede that he has. Moreover, he pos- 
sesses, I think, the evidence of it in a cord or two 
of gold-edged bonds and stocks, don’t y’ know! 
But how does that bear upon my present inten- 
tions as I’ve briefly laid them bare?’’ 








nes 


’ 


‘“No fashion,’’ said Big Kennedy, ‘‘ only I’d naturally 
s’ppose that when you went shy on th’ long green you’d 
touch th’ old gentleman.”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly,’’ returned young Morton, ‘“‘I could ap- 
proach my father with a request for money —that is, if my 
proposal were framed in a spirit of moderation, say one 
hundred thousand dollars. But such a sum, in my present 
need, would be but the shadow of a trifle. I owe five times 
the amount. I’ve no doubt I’m on Tiffany’s books for more 
than one hundred thousand, while my bill at the florist’s 
should be at least ten thousand dollars, if the pen of that 
personage of nosegays has 
kept half pace with his rapa- 
city. However,’’ concluded 


** Who is th’ Rothschild you will get it from?’’ 

“* My father,’’ replied young Morton; and now he lapsed 
anew into his manner of vapidity. ‘‘ He takes an eighth of 
the preferred at par—one million! I've got the money in 
bank.’’ 

*‘Good!”’ ejaculated Big Kennedy, with the gleam which 
never failed to sparkle ind@is eye at the mention of round, 
fat riches. ; 

““My father doesn’t know my plans,’’ continued young 
Morton, his indolence and his eyeglass both restored. ‘‘ No; 
he wouldn't let me tell him. I approached him in this wise: 
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middle of th’ day!”’ 
reproachfully. 

‘*My father drew his check,’’ 
** He couldn't let it come to me, however, without a chiding 
Wonderful, how the aged like to lord it over younger folk 
with rebukes for following in their footsteps 


And here Big Kennedy shook his head 


continued young Morton 


You speak of bankruptcy,’ he said, sucking in his 

cheeks. ‘Would it violate confidence should you tell me 

how you come to be in such a disgraceful predicament?’ 
This last was asked in a spirit of sarcasm 
*** Tt was by following your advice, sir 

“* Following my advice!’ 

“What 


do you mean, sir? Or are you 


exclaimed my father 





young Morton, breaking into 


a soft, engaging laugh, ‘‘ since 
I intend, with your aid, to 
become the master of millions, 
such bagatelles are unimpor- 
tant.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ observed Big 
Kennedy in a consolatory 
tone, ‘‘ they don’t amount to 
a deuce ina bumdeck. Still, 
I must say you went in up to 
your neck on sparks an’ voy- 
lets. I never saw such a 
plunger on gewgaws an’ gar- 
lands since a yard of cloth 
made a coat for me.”’ 

‘* Those bills arose through 
my efforts to make grand 
opera beautiful. I set the 
prima donna ablaze with 
gems; and as for the stage, 
why it was like singing ina 
conservatory.’’ 

‘Well, let that go!’’ said 
Big Kennedy after a pause. 
‘*] shall be glad if: through 
my help you make them mil- 
lions. I'll put you wise as to 
why. If you do, d’ye see, 
I'll make an armful just as 
big; it’s ag’inst my religion 
to let anybody grab off a big- 
ger piece of pie than I do 








mad?’ 

‘Not af all,’ I returned 
‘Don’t you recall how, when 
I came from college, you gave 
me a world of advice, and 
laid particular stress on my 
establishing a perfect credit? 
‘Nothing is done without 
credit,’’ you said on that occa 
sion; ‘‘and it should be the 
care of a young man as he en- 
ters upon life to see to it that 


his credit 


s perfect In every 
quarter of trade. He should 
extend his credit at every 
opportunity This counsel 
made a deep impression upon 
me; and so I've extended my 
credit wherever I saw a chance 
until I owe a half million. I 
must say, father, that I think 
it would have saved me money 
had you told me to destroy 
my credit as hard as I could. 
In fostering my credit I but 
warmed a viper. 

Young Morton paused to fire 
another cigarette, while the 
puckering about the corners of 
his eyes indicated that he felt 
he had turned the laugh upon 
his father. Following a puff 
or two, he came back gravely 








when him an’ me is pals. It 

would lower my opinion of 

myself. However, layin’ 

bluff an’ guff aside, s’ppose you butt in now an’ open up 
your little scheme. Let’s see what button you think you're 
goin’ to push.”’ 

“This is my idea,’’ responded young Morton, and as 
he spoke the eyeglass dropped from its aquiline perch, and 
under the heat of a real animation his mists of affectation 
were dissipated —‘‘ this is my thought: I want a street rail- 
way franchise along Blank Avenue, the length of the Island.’’ 

‘* Go on,’’ said Big Kennedy. 

“It’s my plan to form a corporation—the Mulberry 
Traction. There’ll be eight millions of preferred stock at 
eight per cent. I can build and equip the road with that. 
In addition there’ll be ten millions of common stock.’’ 

‘* Have you th’ people ready to take th’ preferred?’’ 

“* Ready and waiting. If I had the franchise I could float 
those eight millions within ten days.’’ 

‘* What do you figger would be th’ road’s profits? ”’ 

“It would carry four hundred thousand passengers a day 
and take in twenty thousand dollars. The operating ex- 
penses would not exceed an annual four millions and a half. 
That, after the eight per cent. on the preferred were paid, 
would leave over two millions a year on the common—a 
dividend of twenty per cent. or five per cent. every quarter. 
You can see where such returns would put the stock. You, 
for your side, would go into the common on the ground 
floor.’’ 

““We’ll get to how I go in in a minute,’’ responded Big 
Kennedy dryly. He was impressed by young Morton’s pro- 
posal, and was threshing it out in his mind as they talked. 
‘** Now, see here,’’ he went on, lowering his brows and fixing 
his keen, gray glance on young Morton, ‘‘ you mustn’t get 
restless if I ask you questions. I like to tap every wheel 
an’ try every rivet on a scheme or a man before I hook up 
with either.’’ 

‘* Ask what you please,’’ said young Morton, as brisk as a 
terrier. 

“‘T’ll say this,’’ observed Big Kennedy. ‘‘ That traction 
notion shows you’ve got a hogshead of horse sense. But of 
course you understand that you’re goin’ to need money, an’ 
plenty of it, before you get th’ franchise. I can take care of 
th’ push, perhaps; but there’s highbinders up to your end of 
th’ alley who’ll want to be greased.’’ 

‘* How much do you argue I’! require as a preliminary to 
the grant of the franchise? ’’ asked young Morton, interrupting 
Big Kennedy. 

‘* Every splinter of four hundred thousand.”’ 

‘‘ That was my estimate,’’ said young Morton; ‘‘ but I’ve 
arranged for twice that sum.’’ 





“I'M TH’ CITY,” REPLIED BIG KENNEDY 


‘*** Father,’ said I, ‘ you are aware of the New York alterna- 
tive?’ 

‘** What is it?’ he asked. 

*** Get money or get out.’ 

**“ Well!’ said he. 

‘** Father, I’ve decided not to move. After a full consid- 
eration of the situation I’ve resolved to make some money 
for myself. It’s quite necessary, I am absolutely bankrupt 
And I don’t like it; there’s nothing comfortable in being 
bankrupt, it so deucedly restricts a man. I’ve evolved an 
idea, however; there’s a business I can go into.’ 

*** Store?’ he inquired. 

*“** No, no, father.’ I replied, it’s nothing so vulgar as 
trade; it’s a speculation. There'll be eight millions of pre- 
ferred stock; you are to take a million. Also, you are to 
give me the raillion at once.’ 

‘** What is this speculation?’ he asked. ‘If I’m to goin 
for a million, I take it you can intrust me with the outlines.’ 

*** Tt was on my thought to do so,’ I replied. ‘My scheme 

is this: I shall make an alliance with Mr. Kennedy.’ 
Stop, stop!’ cried my father hastily. ‘On the whole, I 
don’t care to hear your scheme. You shall have the money; 
but I’ve decided that it will reflect more glory upon you 
should you bring things to an issue without advice from me. 
Therefore, you need tell me no more; positively, I will not 
hear you.’ ”’ 

“It was my name made him leary,’’ observed Big 
Kennedy, with the happy face of one who has been paid a 
compliment. ‘‘ When you said ‘ Kennedy,’ he just about 
figgered we were out to get a kit of tools an’ pry a shutter off 
th’ First National. It’s th’ mugwump notion of Tammany, 
d’ye see! You put him on to it some time that I’ve got 
centre-bits an’ jimmies skinned to death when it comes to 
makin’ money.’’ 





I don’t think it was your name,’’ observed young Morton. 
‘““He’s beginning to learn, however, about my voting those 
three hundred wenches in overalls and jumpers, and it has 
taught him to distrust my methods as lacking in that element 
of conservatism which he values so much. It was that which 
came uppermost in his memory, and it occurred to him that 
perhaps the less he knew about my enterprises the sounder 
he would sleep. Is it not remarkable how fondly even an 
advanced man like my father will cling to the moss-grown 
and the obsolete? ’”’ 

‘‘ That’s no dream, neither!’’ exclaimed Big Kennedy, in 
earnest coincidence with young Morton. “‘ It’s this old-fogy 
business on th’ part of people who ought to be leadin’ up 
th’ dance for progress that sends me to bed tired in th’ 


to Mulberry Traction. 
‘**Do you approve of my 
proposition?’’ he asked Big 
Kennedy, ‘‘ and will you give me your aid?”’ 
‘* The proposition’s all hunk,’’ said Big Kennedy. ‘“‘ As to 
my aid, that depends on whether we come to terms.”’ 
‘* What share would you want?”’ 
‘* Forty per cent. of the common stock,’’ responded Big 
Kennedy. 
Young Morton drew in his lips. 


‘** That’s always our end; forty per cent.’ 
The figure seemed a 
surprise. 

** Do you mean that you receive four millions of the common 
stock and pay nothing?’’ he asked at last. 

‘*T don’t pony for a sou markee. An’ I get th’ four 
millions, d’ye see!’’ 
‘* But if you put in no money,’’ remonstrated young Morton, 
why should you have the stock? I admit that you ought to 
be let in on lowest terms; but, after all, you should put in 


something.’ 

‘*T put in my pull,’ retorted Big Kennedy grimly. ‘‘ You 
get your franchise from me.’’ 

‘* From the city,’’ corrected young Morton. 

‘‘I’'m th’ city,’’ replied Big Kennedy. Then with a friend- 
liness of humor: ‘‘ Here, I like you an’ I'll go out o’ my 
way to educate you on this point. You're fly to some things 
an’ a rustic on others. Now understand: The city’s a come- 
on—a sucker—an’ it belongs to whoever picks it up. That’s 
me this trip, d’ye see! Now notice: I’ve got no office, I’m 
a private citizen same as you, an’ I don’t owe no duty to th 
public. Every man has his pull—his influence. You’ve got 
your pull; I’ve got mine. When a man wants anything from 
th’ town he gets his pull to work. In this case, my pull is 
bigger than all th’ other pulls clubbed together. You get 
that franchise or you don’t get it, just as I say. In short, 
you get it from me—get it by my pull, a’ye see! Now why 
shouldn’t I charge for th’ use of my pull, just as a lawyer 
asks his fee or a bank demands interest when it lends? My 
pull’s my pull; it’s my property as much as a bank’s money 
is th’ bank’s or a lawyer’s brains is th’ lawyer's. 1 worked 
hard to get it, an’ there’s hundreds who'd take it from me if 
they could. There’ 
pull is my capital, an’ I’m as much entitled to get action on 
it in favor of myself as a bank has to shave a note. That's 
why I take forty per cent. It’s little enough: the franchise 
will be four-fifths of th’ whole value of th’ road; an’ all I 
have for it is two-fifths of five-ninths, for you’ve got to take 
into account them eight millions of preferred.’’ 

Young Morton was either convinced of the propriety of 
what Big Kennedy urged, or saw—the latter is the more 
likely surmise —that he must agree if he would attain success 


s my doctrine: I’m a private citizen; my 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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ONE THING: 


HE straggling, quaint old town was pulseless and still 
t in the mid-September night. The trees all up and 
down the silent streets nodded and swayed back and 
forth in the breeze, as though rejoicing in the mysterious, 
unwonted quiet. Nothing could be heard but the whir and 
chirp of katydids and crickets in the shrubbery, save the 
faint ripple of the creek near by 
Captain Bradley Hampton the 
deserted street with his sabre clanking at every step of his 
buoyant, confident way. He took off his old gray hat to let 
the breeze play more freely and to get a better glimpse in 
It was 


came swinging down 


the moonlight of all the familiar houses and trees. 
the first time since the campaign in the Valley had begun 
that it had been his good fortune to be billeted near his 
native town, for he had been fighting and bearing dispatches 
hither and yon, and now at last he had been ordered for duty 
on the General's staff and was General Early’s personal aide. 

When the General, a had driven 
Sheridan’s troops back and had intrenched his army on the 
banks of Opequan Creek, he had taken up his headquarters 
near Winchester, and no one guessed the thrill that ran 
through the impetuous young Captain at the chance thus 


day or two. before, 


given to him. 

For at the far end of the town, quite upon the outskirts, where 
the town ended and the fields began, lived his little Quaker 
friend and playmate whom he had known all his life, who 
was so opposed to all this strife and bloodshed, and who, 
when he had put on his gray uniform, had refused to bid him 
good-by, although they had been almost openly avowed 
sweethearts. He had not seen her in months. 

He stepped more hesitatingly as he came within sight of 
the quaint, gabled house. Yes, there was the picket fence, 
only some of the pickets were gone, and there was the little 
path leading up to the house, bordered on each side by old- 
time flowers, and with the Rose of Sharon bush at the corner 
There was the vine-covered porch whose broad, brooding 
roof enveloped it in sombre shadow. There was no light any 
where to be seen and no evidence of life about the porch. 
He softly clicked the latch of the gate and walked up the 
path uncertainly. Not until he was at the very foot of the 
steps did he discern any living thing; then there stepped out 
into the broad light of the moon a figure luminous and white 

He stood a moment gazing up into the face of the girl 
His hat had dropped to the ground, and the moon rebur 
nished with pale, silvery light the tarnished straps on his 








SHE WOULD GO WHEREVER BRADLEY DID! 
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shoulders and the faded knots on his sword 
hilt, while the sash that was knotted around 
On 


his face the signs of deep emotion were plainly 


his gray service coat showed dully red. 


visible 

As for the girl, she was a fair vision in this 
bright light, with all the sombre shadows for a 
The pliant folds of her 
white print gown and the kerchief crossed 


background. wide, 
upon her bosom befitted her, the young Cap- 
tain thought, as the raiment of an angel might 
have done. She stood twisting and untwisting 
her nervous fingers as she returned his gaze 
and not a word was spoken. 

At last the Captain cleared the space between 
them with a bound and, catching the nervous 
fingers, pressed them to his lips, murmuring 





her name in a low voice: 
** Ellice! ’’ 
And his name came back faintly. 


** Bradley! ”’ 

At this he made an impetuous move to draw 
her within the circle of his arm, but the spell 
broken. She drew back and said, with 
quiet simplicity, as though she had seen him 


was 


but a few days before: 

** T may not ask you to come within, Captain 
Hampton, for father and mother are from home. 
Father has just been taken to headquarters 
for detention— your General regards him as a 
suspect —and mother has gone to some of our 
influential townspeople to try for his release. 
But will you sit on the porch?’’ 

For a moment he did not reply. He was 
turning over in chilled surprise her mode of 
addressing him. He broke out with almost 
boyish complaint: 

“You call 
dropped ‘thee’ 


me * Captain,’ Ellice, and you 


have and address me as 





‘you!’ he said, bewildered 

She spoke gently and coldly: 

‘* The old order is changed, along with this 
; You are a Confederate sol- 
dier, a Captain, and you know that we Friends bear strong 


war-ridden town 


testimony against all strife and bloodshed, and cannot, nay, 
must not, hold with make a 
killing.’’ 

“T only know, Ellice, one thing 
mate and the love of my life, and that you, like me, are a 


those who profession of 


that you are my old play- 


native-born Virginian, and that, Friend or no Friend, you 
cannot help going with the Cause. And I mean, when this 
war is over, that you shall marry me,”’ 

‘I can never marry any one who has killed another. It 


he said passionately 


would be against the Discipline, against the Meeting, and 
against ——’”’ 

He interrupted, and with quick skill seized upon a phrase 
of the plain language which he turned to his use: 

** Never mind the Discipline or the Meeting, Ellice. Does 
it not ‘ meet the witness within’ ?’ 

She drew back suddenly into the shadow lest he should see 
by the light of the moon the flood of crimson color that 


mounted to the edge of her hair. He leaned toward her, 
peering insistently into her face, and following up his 
advantage he reiterated 

“* Does it not ‘ meet the witness within,’ Ellice?’’ 

She would not, could not answer, and he cried out in 
triumph: 


“Ah, you will not admit, but you cannot deny! You dare 
not! ”’ 

Ellice rallied herself quickly, and, with an assumption of 
ease and whole-hearted frankness, said, with friendly accents, 
as she drew a wicker chair farther into the moonlight: 

‘* This is no time for banter, Bradley 

“ Banter!’’ he echoed grimly; “ii is no banter with me, 
Ellice.’’ 

“Well, then, it is no time to talk of our own affairs- 

He would have interrupted her when she used the delight 
fully inclusive words “‘ our affairs,’’ but she put out her hand 
imperatively to stay him, and continued: 

‘IT can think of nothing but that father is held as a‘ 
pect,’ and that brutal all Thee surely 
knows, Bradley, that this town has been one Jong horror ever 
since the fighting began in the Vallev. We are the key to 
the whole position and we have changed hands something 


Sus- 


war is around us 


like twenty times already.’’ 

‘* How many Yankee troops occupied the town last week, 
Ellice?’’ interrupted the Captain quickly, with ever a sol 
dier’s eye and ear for the enemy. 
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By Hlarriet Riddle Davis 


There was an instant of pause and constraint in Ellice’s 
manner; then she said quietly: 

“Why, thee knows probably better than I how many there 
were.”’ 

* Crook was here, was he not?’’ 

° Yes.’’ 

‘Did you meet and talk with any of them?’’ he 

"4%" 

‘ How did that happen?’’ he asked sharply. 

“We billeted some of them, and once I had quite a talk 
with General Crook.’’ 

** Did anything ? 
Sheridan has with him now? 

She flashed out: Phee does not suppose that a Union sol 
dier would let fall a scrap of information in a rebel town like 


asked. 
she admitted 


you learn Do you know how many 


Winchester, which was being held almost at the point of the 
bayonet, does thee?’ 

There was a light in her eyes as she spoke. He laughed 
amusedly and said 

“Oh, ho; so you call the town a ‘rebel’ town, do you, 
Ellice? Is this what the Yankees taught you? It is high 
time we drove them clean out of the Valley, as we mean to 
do before we invade Maryland again. But I should think 
you might have managed to find out how big a force Sheridan 
We hear that he has ten thousand cavalry and thirty 
It is lucky that he doesn’t know with 
Why, our line was 


has. 
five thousand infantry. 
what a small! force we drove them back. 
so thin——”’ 

The girl interrupted suddenly, in a hurried way 
Bradley; I don’t 
she said 


“Thee must not tell mea single thing, 
want to know; I am sick of war and of — soldiers,’’ 
with almost a sob. 

He laid his hand over hers and said: 

** No wonder, poor little girl. We will 
to do when the war 


talk of ourselves 
and of what we mean In the 
first place I shall go to headquarters to-night and get an 
I shall explain to 


is over. 


order for your father’s immediate release. 
the General how it is with the Friends—that their religion 
forbids their taking any oath of any kind and that your father 
is not to be molested so long as we hold this town. I don’t 
know how long that will be. Sheridan won't stop long where 
We must hold this place until our other divisions can 
get here to reénforce us. We have in hand only about eight 
thousand five hundred infantry in any fit condition to fight 
about three men, three bat- 
talions of artillery and a few pieces of ——’’ 

‘Bradley! Never mind what you have or where posted! 
I implore thee to tell me nothing,’’ she interrupted. 

But the enthusiasm of the soldier was fully aroused, and 


he is 


and only thousand mounted 


he launched upon the theme that was so dear to his heart. 
3ut, Ellice, I wish that you should understand our posi 
tion exactly, for then you will more fully understand our 
triumph. There is going to be one of the greatest battles of 
the war fought right here We've posted Ramseur out on 
the plateau between Abraham’s Creek and Red Bud Run, 
just there out on the Berryville Road. You know the place? ’”’ 
“ Yes,’’ she assented faintly. 
** Well,’’ 
posted on Ramseur's line, covering the approaches as nearly 


he continued, ‘‘ our artillery under Nelson is 
as possible, and Lomax, with Jackson’s cavalry and a part of 
Johnson's, is to be on the right, while Fitz Lee will be on the 
left across the Red Bud Run; and then 
and Rhodes’ divisions get here we shall — 

He broke off and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, what is it, Ellice?’ 

She had arisen suddenly to her feet and was standing erect 
The light white with 


as soon as Gordon 


and rigid pale showed her face 
tension 

** T thought I heard something,”’ 
ing to herself. 

He listened for a moment, then said reassuringly : 

‘There's nothing to fear—our pickets are all about the 
town, and we have an outlying picket line. 
through.”’ 

Still she stood in an attitude of listening. 

“Oh,” he said lightly, after a moment, ‘‘ it is only a whip- 


Try 


she said, as though speak- 


No one can get 


poorwill. You always used to answer a whippoorwill 
it now and see if he won't fly nearer.” 
“Oh, no, no, Bradley! [ couldn't; 
she said shrinkingly. 
He laughed indulgently and said 


indeed I couldn’t,’’ 


Then I will answer 
him for you ! - 

But Bradley got no farther, for a soft palm was suddenly 
pressed over his lips and a pair of terrified eyes looked into 
his. 

- No 
that foolish bird! 

And Bradley did not answer the bird. 


palm voluntarily had sought his 


for sake, Bradley, don’t thee answer 


she cried. 


mercy’s 


no, 


Instead, the soft 


which lips was held a 


prisoner there in his strong grasp and was kissed again and 
again with fervor. He said gravely 

‘* You have placed it there, and, please God, what is given 
me [ will keep for my own.’”’ 

She tried gently to free her hand, but after a moment she 
let it remain in his and there was an expression of peace and 
content on her face. 

“Ellice, will you marry me to-morrow morning?’’ He 
spoke quickly, almost sternly. 

* Cn, 2e,”” 

‘‘ Then as soon as there is peace here in the Valley will 
you marry me?”’ 

** No, she said again, though faintly. 

He held her near to him and said in a low voice: 

‘*The marriage words among Friends are like this, aren’t 
they? ‘In the presence of the Lord and before this assembly 
I, Bradley Hampton, take Ellice Wayne to wife, 
promising, with Divine assistance, to be unto her a loving 
and faithful husband until death shall separate us.’ Is that 
the formula?’’ 

““Yes,’’ she whispered. 

‘* Then after I have said it you will say the same words of 
promise?’’ 

Ellice’s head was downbent. She made an_ indistinct 
reply which he had to stoop low to catch. Suddenly in the 
still September night a musket-shot rang out clear and loud, 
reverberating all up and down the deserted 


she returned. 


no, no,’’ 


be my 





streets, and it was followed by what sounded 
like the turning out of a guard at double- 


quick, 

The Captain straightened himself in- 
stantly. He was at attention. He spoke 
hurriedly. 


“IT shall have to go. Something may be 
I shall be here early to-morrow. 


Ellice; I carry your pledge 


wrong. 
Good-night, 
with me.”’ 
He gathered her swiftly in his arms for 
an instant, then with a quick snatch at his 
hat went striding buoyantly down the little 
walk and clicked the gate behind him, 
and Ellice heard his steps resound all down 
the street. Then everything grew still 
again, with only the katydids and crickets 
and the murmur of the Opequan to be heard. 
Ellice dropped into the wicker chair and 
covered her face with her hands. She was 
in a tumult and could not bear that the 
inquisitive moon should shine upon her 
face. She could not think clearly. She 
was at war with She was at war 
with Bradley. She loved him, but he was 
in the wrong. She loved her native State, 
but she was at war with it. 
with the Cause, and what was the end to be? 
If she were to be called on suddenly to 
act, to choose, which 
Here was her teaching, on the one hand, 
from her father, from the Meeting, from 
the Discipline, with the tacitly understood 
resolve among the Friends, of whom her 
father was one of the sternest, to help the 
Union cause wherever and whenever oppor- 
tunity offered; and there, on the other hand, 
was Bradley! 
She never knew just how long she sat on 
that vine-covered porch with her face hidden 
from the moon. 


herself. 


She was at war 


way should she go? 





She scarcely even noticed 
that the moon was turning away from her 
and leaving her in shadow. She was utterly 
oblivious of everything save the problem 
that confronted her, until a low, tremulous 
bird call, such as she had not dared to heed 
earlier in the evening, fell upon her ear. 
And she knew that she had been listening 


for it ever since. Bradley had gone. She 
arose from her chair. Her hands were 
clinched and her teeth were set. She 


waited yet an instant, then from the shrub- 
bery came again the low, plaintive sound. 
Instantly she sent out a low, steady answer- 
ing call: 

“* Whippoorwill! ”’ 

She peered in strained attention out into 
the night until she discerned a shadow 
blacker and queerer than any the moon 
could cast. She stepped to the railing and 
held outstretched the palm which Bradley had kissed a little 
while before and received in it atiny ball of something. With- 
out a word, without even a rustle of her skirts, she sped into the 
house, up the shallow stairs to her own nunlike room, and 
striking a light, which she sheltered carefully lest any faint 
ray should betray her to the silent street without, she began 
with shaking, clumsy fingers to unfold bit by bit a ball of 
lead foil. 

Her heart was almost suffocating her with its strange, 
unaccustomed beating, and her fingers trembled so that the 
mysterious missive was in danger of destruction. When she 


SUDDENLY IN 


came to the last twist of the foil she found a scrap of tissue 
paper within. She smoothed it out carefully, then held her 
candle close to the words which covered it, and these were 


the words: 


‘““Have vou any definite information of the forces 
and position of General Early? If so, transmit by 
bearer. SHERIDAN,.”’ 


She dropped the paper and wrung her hands for a moment 
in silence and whispered to herself words of frantic appeal 

*“What shall Ido? Which way shall I go? My pledge 
of help to the Union—my pledge of love to Bradley! Oh! 
why should it have been Bradley who told me? I tried to keep 
him from telling. Oh! what shall I do? What shall I do?’’ 

She walked up and down, spending the force of her pas 
sion of indecision in distressed words; then suddenly she 
made her choice. She picked up the bit of tissue paper and 
began to set down words in tiny characters on the back of it 


** 8500, infantry. 3000 mounted men. 3 battalions 
artillery. Only a few pieces of horse artillery. 
Ramseur on plateau between Abraham’s Creek and 
Red Bud Run. Nelson with artillery covering ap 
proaches of Ramseur; Lomax with Jackson’s and part 
of Johnson’s cavalry on right. Lee on left across Red 
Bud. Expecting Gordon and Rhodes’ divisions to 
reénforce. Plan to give battle on arrival. Maryland 
to be invaded. E. W.’’ 
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listened and waited. When the 
of light of morning pierced the upper strata of air, 


A sharp 


as she sat and first shaft 
it came 

rapid roll of musketry at daybreak, followed by 
an unmistakable uproar in the town, told plainly that the 


picket 
and those on the Opequan had been attacked and that the 


onslaught had begun, that the lines about the town 


battle was on 


How Ellice ever lived through that ninetcenth day of 
September she could not have told All day the roar of bat 
tle shook the town All day the heavy pall of smoke 
obscured familiar objects, all day the people stayed huddled 


in their homes, making frantic dashes into the streets when 
in occasional bearer of dispatches clattered over the stones 
The two armies surged back and forth like the angry billows 
of the sea 
Then, late in the afternoon, the Confederate 


pressing back into the town. 


forces came 
Step by step they retreated, 
stubbornly contesting every inch of ground, till at sunset the 
had fallen back through Winchester and 


taken up its position at Newtown 


whole army had 
That night Winchester 
went sullenly to bed, while the Federal army brought in its 


wounded and posted its picket lines around the town 


Never during al! that day had Ellice tasted food. She 
seemed to be keeping a long, unbroken vigil on the vine 
covered porch The final coming of her mother and the 
release of her father had no power to move her from her 

stony, stricken condition She put her 
mother away from her with dreary, enig 
matical words 

‘It is something within me, mother I 


am having convention with my conscience 


hee must not press me beyond my freedom, 


but leave me to deal with myself as best 
I may 

When the moon rose once more and looked 
benignly down upon the town and shone 
upon Ellice she sat as she had sat all day 
long, with bowed head, unheeding the 
advancing hours of night, as she had un 
heeded those of day Morning would have 
found her still there, with bowed head, had 


she not heard her name spoken in a strange 
hoarse way which sent a shiver of presenti 


ment through her and brought her to her 
feet with her nerves in a tingle of fear 
She peered out into the shrubbery Yes 


something stood by the Rose of Sharon 


bush 
It looked like Bradley 


wild-looking figure be Bradley 


but could this 
hatless, with 
his coat, sash and sword gone, and with his 


flannel shirt torn and matted on his breast? 


Across the top of his head a stained band 


of something white was clumsily tied, and 
even by the light of the moon his face was 
haggard and grimed with blood and powdet 
Ellice called 
name in an anguish of relief 

‘* Bradley, Bradley! 


Then, noticing his soaked shirt, she added 


sprang toward him and his 


Thee is safe!”’ 


Thee is wounded! 
He shook off her hand and, looking at her 


in terror 


with stern eyes while his mouth was set in 
a hard, straight line, said 
** You the 
our troops to Sheridan last night? 
“Oh, Bradley! could 


putting up her hands to her face to shut out 


sent number and position of 


’ was all she say, 
the savage gleam of his eyes 
‘* Answer me! You got some one through 
our lines to Sheridan last night, and you 
told him the bitter truth of our weakness?’”’ 
She bowed her head dumbly He broke 
out fiercely 
woman I 


the 


the 
betrayed 


‘You, you of all women 


loved betrayed me and 
Cause! ’’ 

* The 
Bradley 


eagerly, 


Cause was never my Cause 


I was torn two ways,’’ she said 
g with an effort at self-defense 
He groaned, and said wildly: “‘I have 
been maddened all day by the thought that 


I, garrulous fool, had blabbed it all to a 





THE STILL SEPTEMBER NIGHT A 
RANG OUT CLEAR AND LOUD 


MUSKET-SHOT 


She ran down the stairs and out to the porch, and making 
another low, clear bird call, gave to the black shadow, which 
seemed to rise up out of the earth, the same bit of lead foil 
which she had received, and she saw the shadow place it in 
its mouth and vanish. It was all over and not one word had 
been spoken. 

She dropped, more dead than alive, into the same wicker 
chair, and with her head resting upon the railing sat immov- 
able throughout all that short September night. Every rus 
tle of the leaves overhead, every motion of the vine around 


the porch, had power to thrill her with dread and foreboding 





I fought like a demon to 
be cut down and atone in some way with my 
life. I meant 
on earth —I- 

Bradley, don’t, don't! I 

the Valley thee 

forgive me; and come back to me.”’ 


woman hoping 


never to see 


your face again 


“Oh! 


comes to 


bear it! When 
forgive me; thee must 


cannot 
peace will 
For answer he turned away with a fierce gesture. 
‘Where is thee going?’’ she cried, in accents of fresh ter 
ror, a new anxiety assailing her 


He made an effort to go toward the gate and as he 
turned he caught at the Rose of Sharon bush to steady 
himself. 

‘“*Not that way, not that way, Bradley! Come back! 


Where is thee going?’’ 
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‘“ To give myself up to the first Yankee I meet. I was too 


poor and mean a thing for their bullets to make an end of, 
but I may not be too poor and mean for their prisons,’’ he 
muttered thickly. 


‘* Thee shall not give thyself up! 


Thee shall not go!’’ she 
cried, beside herself. 

He jerked himself free from her detaining hand and fum- 
bled with the latch of the gate and then staggered out to the 
street and began a blind, stumbling, uncertain walk toward 
the town. looked after him, not knowing what to do, 
and great tears gathered and splashed down on her gown. 
Suddenly she saw him put out his hands gropingly and grasp 
at the picket fence; then she hesitated no longer but sped 


Ellice 


Sw iftly out of the gate and followed. 
She could see that he was leaving a trail of something dark 
She 


was trying to form some plan of what she should do when 


at each step, and she wrung her hands convulsively. 
they should meet a sentry. One thing: she would go wher- 
ever Bradley did! 

It seemed to Ellice that they must have been walking for 
half the night, so slow and difficult was the way, and it was 
with positive relief that she finally heard a command ring 
out in the stillness 

* Siest?*° 

What was the matter with Bradley that he did not obey? 
He could not have heard, she thought dully, for he went 
lunging forward. the gleam of 
moonlight. She saw two or three soldiers in blue come surg- 
ing out of a door that opened on the street. There were 
words and curses. Her and things grew dim. 
Then she found herself being hustled room 


She saw a bayonet in the 


head reeled 





into a bare 
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lighted by candles that were thrust into bayonet sockets. 
She saw a long figure stretched out on the floor, with blood 
oozing out in athin trail over the boards. Some one said 
jocularly: 

“It’s only a Johnny-reb, but he’s dead, all right.’’ 

They made a motion as though to remove him, and with 
that Ellice’s jaded wits rallied She spoke up in ciear, 
treble tones: 

‘* Who is in charge here?’ 

A young stripling of a lieutenant stepped forward and 
removed his cap. Ellice said, in an authoritative way: 


“He is not dead!’’ indicating the prostrate form. ‘‘ He 
is only badly wounded. Send for a surgeon.’’ 

There was a moment of hesitation while some one 
poked at the figure on the floor. Ellice’s eyes flashed. 


She stepped forward into the light and said in a tone that 
made every man in the little room straighten up and stare at 
her: 

** Don’t one of you touch him! 
sir’’—turning to the lieutenant — 
I must send a message to your General com- 


Send for a surgeon. And 
* will you give me a scrap 
of paper? 
manding at once.’’ 

‘* Impossible, Miss; there is a council of war at headquar- 


ters, and the General is—— 
‘* A scrap of paper and pencil, sir!’ 

ing the young officer straight in the eyes. 
He could 

out to her, without further demur, the back of a sheet torn 

from an old letter which he carried. 

hurriedly, addressed 


she said again, look- 


not have told what it was that made him hand 


She scribbled something it, and 


signed her name in full. 








Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 





OU read this head 
7 in your morning 
paper. It was fol- 
lowed by a two-column 
story telling the details 
of the worst accident of 
this character the West 
The story 
was well covered 
say, although the wreck 
took place at Smithville, 
eighty miles from 


has known. 


as we 





EXPRESS TRAIN WRECKED 


Twenty Passengers Killed 








Head-On Collision Results in Frightful 
Loss of Life 


This message 
sent to the various 
towns on which he 
pins his hopes, the 
telegraph editor 
gets into communi- 
cation with the long- 
distance telephone 
company. 

“What’s the 
nearest point to 
Smithville at which 








Chicago, and Smithville 
is nothing but a water 
tank on the M., N., O. & P. Ry. 
paper at Smithville 


Of course there is no news- 
The nearest newspaper man is ten miles 
away, and the chances are that he, in the language of the 
office, is no good. 

How did your morning paper get the news? 

Well, it is more than jikely that the bulletin on the story 
did not reach the office until 8:30—two hours after the wreck 
occurred. Itisalso probable that it came from the Associated 
Press, which possibly secured its information from the town 
O. & P. are 
The 
first person it reached in the newspaper office was the boy 


in which division headquarters of the M., N., 
located, one hundred miles from the scene of activity. 


who attends to the pneumatic tube through which the 
Associated Press report is sent to the various offices. If this 
boy was the counterpart of Richard Harding Davis’ 


Gallegher,’’ and many of them are, it is not unlikely that 
he yelled as he opened the envelope and read its contents: 

** Gee! here’s a bully wreck on the M., N.,O. & P.”’ 

Two men jump for the sheet of paper in the boy’s hands — 
the telegraph editor and the night editor. They read it at a 
The telegraph editor grabs the book containing the 
He has 
never heard of Smithville and he knows he has no correspond- 
ent there. 
from which he can, if he is lucky, obtain a story. 


glance 
names of the paper’s correspondents and an atlas. 


So he begins to hunt for the nearest point or points 
This 


information secured, he begins a telegraphic bombardment: 
‘Please rush us 1000 words wreck on M., N.,O. & P. Ry. 
Make every effort to give us early story.’’ 


you havea’phone?”’ 
“* Jonesville, fif- 
teen miles away, is the nearest,’’ is the disconcerting reply. 

Another glance at the atlas. Jonesville is on the .same 
railroad. 

“All right. Get Jonesville.’’ 

In the mean time the night editor has informed the manag- 
ing editor of the good story—good, of course, only from 
the newspaper point of view. A railroad guide is pounced 
upon. It is now 8:40. Atrain onthe M., N.,O. & P. which 
passes through Smithville leaves in thirteen minutes. No 
words are wasted. The night editor runs upstairs and calls 
a telegraph operator, who seizes a relay instrument with one 
hundred feet of wire, which is always kept on hand for just 
such emergencies. The managing editor has been helping a 
reporter —the best one in the office at the time— on with his 
overcoat and has handed him $50. The reporter and operator 
jump into a cab secured by an office-boy and off they go. 
Generally they catch the train by about a minute, sometimes, 
as they say, byan eyelash. The whole transaction has taken 
probably less than six minutes. If it had taken seven or eight 
minutes the consequences might have been fatal in so far as 
the story was concerned, for there is no other train to Smithville 
until morning, and, although the country correspondent in a 
small town is a willing individual, he is a weak reed on which 
to lean when a big story is at stake. One of the celebrated 
characters of newspaper legend is the lone correspondent at 
Chatsworth, where one hundred lives were lost in a railroad 
wreck, who, in response-to frantic appeals for a story, sent 
the never-to-be-forgotten message: 
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‘Take this at once to General Sheridan's headquarters, 
and, failing General Sheridan, see that General Crook gets 
it. It is a matter of life and death.’’ 

Then, seeing his hesitancy, she said with confidence: 

** You need not hesitate. Your General will honor what is 
written on that paper. 

And the scrap of paper was sent. Then a long vigil began. 
The candles smoked and flared in their sockets. The sol- 
diers came into and went out of the little room at intervals, 
while the lieutenant scratched away at a report on a roughly 
improvised table. The night wore on and it was not until 
morning was near that there came a clattering of hoofs down 
the street. An officer, followed by an orderly, dismounted 
before the door. He entered in haste, and, acknowledging 
the salutes of the lieutenant and his men, said, removing his 
slouch hat: 

**T am the bearer of an order for Miss Ellice Wayne. 

He looked at Ellice keenly. She bowed her head in assent 
while her heart beat with suspense. He unfolded the order 
and read aloud, with rapid, military precision: 


“ HEADQUARTERS SIXTH ARMY Corps, 
** WINCHESTER, Sept. 20, 3 a. m. 
“*Miss Ellice Wayne is hereby given permission to 
convey Captain Bradley Hampton, of General Early’s 
staff, wounded yesterday at Opequan Creek, to her 
home. Every facility and assistance are to be given 
her, including medical attention and military detail. 
Any request of hers is to be granted promptly by the 
officer in charge. 
‘** By order of the General Commanding. 
**(Signed) CROOK.”’ 
(Continued on Page 16) 


s Story 









Can send you nothing.’ 
A newspaper man must mingle with the excitement, and 
from it extract the facts and a sane story, but if he ever makes 
a habit of absorbing the excitement he is apt to have to seek 
his daily support in some other field of labor. 
It will be 10:50 at least before Reporter Brown reaches the 
scene, and when he gets there it is more than likely he will 


‘* All is excitement. 


have his troubles. Until quite recently railroad men 
were chary about allowing the-use of wires for sending stories 
of wrecks, holdups, etc. They usually managed to keep all 
the available wires busy with railroad business, or said they 


own 


were busy, which amounted to the same thing, and it was as 
much as a railroad operator’s job was worth to give any 
information about such disasters; and to get him to send any- 
thing was practically impossible. But times have changed 
on some of the railroads, and also in other avenues of news. 
Men have learned that the reporter is not entirely to blame 
for printing an erroneous statement when they have done 
everything possible to keep him from getting the facts. On 
some of the roads every facility is given for the collection of 
news, and some of the more enlightened have even gone so 
far as to furnish official reports of news stories, and these 
reports are almost always accurate. This also is a change 
from the “‘ good old times.’’ 

One of the big railroad men of Chicago has said that he had 
come to the conclusion that the reporter who is not refused 
information by the people who have the information is much 





more likely to get an accurate story than if his every effort 
to get at the facts is thwarted by the very people who next 
day complain about the inaccuracy of the press. 

The decent newspaper wants to print the truth. There 
is nothing to be gained by printing a lie. A lie is a busi- 
ness boomerang. A newspaper’s reputation for reliability is 
its stock in trade. Inaccuracy isthe cardinal sin. Doubtless 
some will think that newspaper men are all in need of abso- 
lution. A good newspaper man should be, and generally is, a 
trained observer. He should also be a human phonograph. 
He is less liable to err in describing what he sees and repro- 
ducing what he hears than the average individual. 


The Personal Equation 


ET half a dozen men see an accident, or a football play, or 
any incident in which there is action; let each of these men 
describe what he saw. I will venture to state that no two will 
agree on what really happened. And yet each will insist on 
the correctness of his version. And many times a newspaper 
story is based on stories told by witnesses of the occurrence. 
Fiction to the contrary notwithstanding, the reporter is rarely 
““on the spot.’’ 
and is often the victim of the inaccuracy of a well-intentioned 
but poor observer. 

To bring the illustration home, let us take a baseball game. 
It is the last half of the ninth inning. Your favorite team 
needs one run to tie and two to win. Two men are out, the 
are full, the at the bat hit. Mr. 
Goodplayer at third base gathers the ball in and throws home. 


He has to depend on what some one else saw 


bases man makes a 
The runner slides and the umpire says ‘‘ You are out.’ 
Then what happens? How many of the gentlemen in the 
grandstand will stake their lives on the fact that the runner 
then beat the ball by, we will say, five feet. This number is 
equaled by the gentlemen who will also stake their lives that 
he beat it out by ten feet, and it is not at all unlikely that 
some enthusiast can be found who will take a solemn oath 
that he beat it by a block. Of course they mean what they 
say. They are only asserting what they believe they saw 
But the umpire is just as certain that the runner was beaten. 

Last fall there was an accident at a football game 
Marshall field. The first report which reached The Tribune 
office said that twenty-five people were killed. These reports 
came from people who saw the accident. What were the facts? 
No one was killed on the field, though one boy died three or 
four days afterward. 

This divergence of vision is a well-known and recognized 
fact in law, and astronomers have the “‘ 


on 


personal equation ”’ 
to account for difference in observations and other inaccu- 
racies which creep into calculations. 

The reporter’s eye and the reporter’s brain come from the 
same stock as the rest of mankind. They are not immune 
from the failings common to the race of human beings. We 
are of the same blood and flesh and bone as our friends, the 
newspaper critics. Possibly some scientist will discover a 
“‘ one point of view serum ’’ with which we can be inoculated, 
but until then I think we shall have to go on 


Printing the thing as we see it 
For the gods of things as they are. 

In the hurry of getting out in eight hours a 70,000 word 
picture of what has occurred in twenty-four hours it is absurd 
to imagine that in the 20,000 statements of fact in these 70,000 
words there should not be a mistake. When the day comes 
in which all men shall see and hear alike we shall all be 
divine, and the Father of Lies will be childless. 

The average individual is naturally an exaggerator. The 
long bow is his favorite weapon. He likes to tell a little bit 
bigger story than the man whotold it tohim. This gratifies 
his self-importance. It is into this mass of exaggerations and 
embellishments the reporter has to dig, and mine, and delve, 
and extract therefrom the plain facts which are given to the 
public and which set at rest a thousand wild rumors. 

While I have been trying to make you discredit what you 
see and disbelieve the testimony of your own ears, things 
have been happening. The telegraph editor has been placed 
in communication with the manager of the long-distance tele- 
phone at Jonesville. The manager knows little or nothing 
about the accident. She had heard that there had been a 
collision, twenty-five people had been killed, three or four 
cars burned, and that nearly every passenger on the train had 
been injured. The cause of the wreck she didn’t know, and 
all her knowledge was from gossip over the wire. 
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While the telegraph editor was securing this information 
the city editor, or one of his assistants, was talking to the 
superintendent of the M., N.,O. & P. in Chicago. The super 
intendent believed he had heard that there had been a wreck 
The information, however, as he said, made him certain that 
no one was killed, that a few people had been injured, none 
seriously, and that the wreck didn’t amount to much 

A little later a correspondent fifteen miles from the scene 
bulletined : j 

‘* Big wreck on 
people killed. 


mh. 4k & FP. 


How much?”’ 


at Smithville. Thirty 
Almost before the message has been carried into the tele 
graph editor’s room another correspondent eight or nine miles 
away Offered this: 
‘* Frightful loss of life at Smithville 
Forty people killed, 
doctors just passed through here.’’ 


Head-on collision 
100 injured. Special train carrying 

Another correspondent kills off fifty people and injures 
twenty. Still another burns up the entire train and practically 
wipes out the passengers and crew 

Further communication with the local superintendent dis- 
closes the fact that he has received later information which 
leads him to believe that one or two people may have been 
killed and that it is possible that an express car may have 
been burned, but he scoffs at the statement that half a dozen 
persons have been killed. 

Then there is a period of anxious waiting. It is certain that 
the story is a big one, but it is also evident from the wild bul 
letins that the paper will have to depend upon its own man to 


get an adequate, truthful story. 
How the Wreck is ‘‘ Covered ”’ 


ROWN is a good reporter. 
on him that night. 


He knows many things depend 
The extent of the disaster and the 
size of the ctory mean a whole lot inthe makeup of the paper, 
and when you go to press at 12:30 and just an hour before the 
‘dead line’? (over which nothing short of the assassination 
of a President can obtrude) you donot know whether you will 
have half a column or two columns of your feature story It 
creates a chaotic condition of things in more ways than one 
The size of other stories depends upon the amount of space 
that will be required by the big story of the night. The plac 

ing of stories on the first and other pages will have to be 
determined by the size of the star story. Brown knows this, 
so when the train stops at a pretty good-sized town twenty 
miles from the scene of the wreck he hops out on the platform, 
rushes into the telegraph office and commences to dig. He 
has only three minutes in which to conduct his investigation, 
but in those three minutes he has gleaned enough information 
to enable him to send the following message: 

‘*Good yarn. Twelve to fifteen dead, twenty-five injured 
Three cars burned. Head-on collision between Pacific Coast 
flyer and East-bound freight.’’ 

When that message reaches the office the atmosphere is 
Brown, it is known, will reach Smithville at 10:50 
The managing editor and the night editor know what he will 
do. He will put in twenty minutes getting all the facts pos- 
sible in that space of time. 


cleared. 


While he is doing this his operator 
is seeing what his wire facilities are going tobe. The chances 
are that there are two 
he can use one of them. 


quad "’ wires in the little depot, and 


At Both Ends of the Wire 


ROWN works at high pressure buttonholing officials, 
questioning survivors, and getting as rapidly as possible 

a clear statement of just what happened. While he is doing 
this he is mentally outlining the form his story will take, so that 
when he begins to write he moves along smoothly, uninter- 
ruptedly and rapidly. He starts his story with the statement 
that two trains met, giving the reason for their meeting, if he 
can, stating how many were killed and how many injured 
Then he gives a list of the killed and injured, arranging the 
names alphabetically, following with a detailed, extended 
story of the accident. We will say that he starts to write at 
11:15. He knows that in an emergency such as this copy can 
be taken until fifteen minutes after midnight —that is, fifteen 
minutes before going to press. In that space of time he will 
write 1500 words. That 1500 will represent 1700 in the paper. 
He will not write the ‘ ” the “‘the’s’’ and the 
“‘and’s.’’ He will abbreviate common words. His story, 


He 


out a’s, 


however, will not reach The Tribune office in this shape. 


11 
is using a code which the operator is a!so using in sending 
rhe man who sends follows the telegraphic style of abbrevia 
tion in universal use, but the man who receives writes it out 
in full 

Telegraph copy and ninety per cent. of the local copy is 
typewritten. A mancan write more rapidly on the typewriter, 
a printer can set up twenty-five per cent. more typewritten 
copy than longhand copy, and a proofreader can follow 
typewritten copy more rapidly than old-style longhand 


Now while Brown is at work sending in his story we will 


follow the yarn through its various courses in the office 

ll telegraph matter is received on sheets of paper holding 
late the 
are instructed to triple the space between the lines and to use 
half 
words, the 
‘takes 


is to read the story, paragraph it properly 


say, 300 words, but on a story telegraph operators 


sheets only; in other words, instead of waiting for 300 


story is banded to the telegraph editor in 100-word 


He passes it to a telegraph copy-reader His duty 


correct ali errors 
of composition, grammar and spelling, to write the subheads 
with the 


to write 


which main points of a story 
the head 


a terse description of the main features of the story 


are emphasized, and 


finally which should be, and generally is, 


The Rush Hour in the Composing-Room 


N THE early part of the evening a coy 


py-reader handles a 


story in its entirety before sending it to the 


comp psiny 
room, | reads and sends it 


of this 


ut late at night on rush stories he 
Each story and the 


“Wreck 


‘running is given a name namie 


one we will call That name is written in the upper 


left-hand corner of the first page and at the bottom it is 

marked ‘‘ more’’ and sent out to the copy-box. Page 1 is 

followed by pages 2, 3, 4, 5, each marked ‘‘ 1st add wreck 
2d add wreck,’’ as rapidly as they are received and read 


by the telegraph editor The copy-box is ruled by 
cutter. He feeds the copy tothe printers 
the ‘‘takes’’ run from 
grows older they decrease in length 


a copy- 
Early in the even- 
ing 250 to 300 words; as the night 
Woe betide 
cutter who sends out long takes at midnight 

When the cutter he 


memorandum blank, giving it a name or a letter 


the « opy 


copy reaches the copy enters it ona 


This story 


is called ‘* Wreck.’’ It is not a routine piece of news, and 
so there is no ‘‘ Wreck’’ slug. A slug is a piece of metal 
which in raised type carries the name of a routine story, 
such as insurance, music, drama and editorial Non-routine 
matter goes by letter. These slugs are the guide-posts which 
enable the makeup men to reassemble the story in type after 


it has been cut up into twenty or thirty pieces and set by as 
many men in different parts of the composing-room to facili- 
tate rapid setting, as interminable delay would result if one 
compositor should set a story in its entirety 

We will say that the wreck story goes out on the letter R. 
The first sheet contains 100 words. That is the average size 
of a take given to a printer late at night 
Ri. The 
the story 


This is marked 
next sheet or take, R 2, and so on to the end of 

A fast printer will set 1300 words an hour by machine, so 
that in the time it would take to describe the mechanism of 
the machine the first seven or eight men who are setting the 
wreck story practically have completed their takes. As soon 
as R 1 has finished his stunt he takes his handful of still hot 
type to the dumping galley, its proper place being indicated 
by the letter R 1 chalked there by the galley boy, who inspects 
the copy-cutter’s sheet and prepares the dumping-place for 
R 2 is not far behind him, and when R 3 
has deposited his part of the story on the galley it goes to the 


the various stories. 


electric proof press. 
In the early part of the evening it is not usual to take proof 
of so small an amount of type, but late at night everything is 


cut down. The methods and merits and demerits of proof- 


readers we all know. When the corrected proof comes back 
to the composing-room, lines in which errors have been found 
are reset. This is tne only drawback oj the linotype machine. 
In the old way an error was corrected with onetype now the 
When the 
been substituted tor those containing errors, the galley is 
They the persons 

he forni must still be justi- 


entire line has to be reset corrected lines have 


passed to the makeup men are who 
assemble the type in the forms 
fied, locked and whirled away to the stereotyping-room, the 
matrix must be made from the form and from the matrix the 
plates for the presses, before the printing can begin. 

It is now 12:32. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
CThe receiver of flattery is usually sincere. 
€Caution is often another name for honesty. 


€Charity covers a multitude of sinners; and it feeds 
them, too. 


@An apology is hard to make, harder to take, and 
hardest to shake. 


@A self-made man botches the job when he thinks he 
has finished the work 


C Ability never amounts to much until it acquires two 
more letters — s/ability. 

@ The value of life used to depend on the liver; now it 
is the vermiform appendix. 


Wall Street is a very small thoroughfare, but it is 
not a straight and narrow path. 


€ Matrimony may be speculation, but it is well for 
the girls not to stay too long on the market. 


It is easy for a man to be willing to put himself in 
another’s place when the place pays $10,000 a year. 


CGreat Britain need not despair. She may lose 
leadership in other things, but she can still supply dukes and 
earls for the American demand. 


ew 
The Good of Dull Times 


SHRINKAGE in stocks is not so exhilarating as a bub- 

bling boom, but it has advantages of its own. For some 
years fed on tales of suddenly-acquired 
wealth, and of the mad extravagances of its possessors. We 
have heard how Jones has cleaned up fifty million dollars by 
ten worth a million apiece into a 
huncred-million-dollar trust, and how Mrs. Jones buys her 
diamonds by the quart without asking the price. We have 
had countless essays upon the best methods of achieving 
success in life—success meaning the acquisition of at least a 
million dollars. The whole standard of living has been ad- 
justing itself to an income of fifty thousand dollars a year, or 
upward. 
but they have been ashamed to confess their poverty, and the 


we have been 


combining factories 


There may have been people with less than that, 


purveyors of current literature have contemptuously ignored 
them. At home, everybody has had a butler and a coach- 


man; when he dines in public it is at Sherry’s or at the 
Waldorf, and when he travels it is on his steam yacht or his 
private car. 
this standard of opulence, and finding it a considerable strain. 


The community has been trying to live up to 
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The strain is beginning to relax now. When five thousand 
million dollars of paper values evaporate from stocks ina 
year, even multi-millionaires notice the difference. Some 
gigantic fortunes have been wiped out; others have been cut 
in two, and nearly all have been hard hit. The pace at 
Mrs. Midas begins to ask the price of 
The papers find other 


Newport slackens. 
her gowns before she orders them. 
things to talk about than the growth of new money-kings 
overnight. The price of dukes in the international marriage 
market declines. 

The people who have been desperately clinging to the 
ragged edge of fashion have to give up the struggle and be 
themselves. 

All this helps to stave off the threatened dissolution of 
American democracy. It gives usa breathing space in which 
we may compute how much is left of our old principles and 

It may 
and high 


what the chances are of preserving the remainder. 
not bring us back to the old ideals of “ plain living 
thinking,’’ for a nation that has once tasted luxury 


go back easily to simplicity, but it may at least help us to 


does not 


recover the conception of a man as a human being. If we 
stop to think we may be surprised to realize how completely 
we have lost sight of this idea. When our grandfathers 
heard one of the great names of their day —Clay, or Webster, 
or Channing, or Davy Crockett—they thought at once of a 
being of flesh and blood, with individual characteristics and 
But the contem 
porary great names of Newport and Fifth Avenue suggest 
nothing but a pile of dollars. The little human personality 
attached to the overshadowing millions is as inconspicuous 
A pause in the accumu- 
to the man 


ashare in the ordinary activities of life. 


and unnoticed as a limpet on a reef. 
of wealth little better show 
behind the coin. 


lation may give a 


es) 
Concerning Old Maids 


NTIL the last few years there was— speaking generally 
—entirely too much anxiety in the minds of many 
young women lest peradventure in the distribution of hus- 
bands they should be left out. The improvement. has come 
with the expanding of the gainful pursuits open to women 
and with the better education of women 
a fair way to reach that common-sense stage where even the 
ugliest and least desirable men will admit that there are 
worse things in the world than being an old maid. 
Many a young woman’s life has been cursed by this over- 
anxiety on the subject of marriage. Parents cannot be too 


Now we seem in 


careful in training their daughters not to worry about a 
husband, but to wait cheerfully until the right sort of man 


comes along and shows signs of ‘‘ serious intentions.’”’ An 
old maid or an old bachelor is a failure; but not such a 
pitiable failure as a cat-and-dog married life or a divorce. 

Besides, the girl who is too anxious does not play the 
game with the necessary cool head and steady hand. 


kas 
Why Americans Succeed 


N THE many reports and explanations educated observers 
are making to the governments and newspapers of Europe 
upon America’s financial and industrial leadership we are 
beginning to find the broad truth which they have discovered 
underlying the great mass of facts and statistics. 

First, it was the extent of our natural resources. 
it was the push and vitality of a new people drawing upon 
the expertness of the old. Then it was the combination of 
politics and events which threw upon this land the majority 
of the passing advantages. 

Now, finally, the real truth is dawning and it hasa brighter 
significance than all that has gone before. In brief, it recog- 
nizes that the source of American strength is to be found in 
the democracy of effort and achievement and opportunity 
which exists here as it has never existed in any other place 
at any other period in the world’s history. 

Mr. Carnegie has busy telling 
Scotchmen about it and contending that America was neces- 
prop up the sovereignty of the English-speaking 
Lord Charles Beresford only a 


Second, 


been Englishmen and 
sary to 
people all over the world. 
few months ago took off his hat to America because he found 
in her population the strength which was making itself in- 
vincible everywhere, and the other day, after his defeat, Sir 
Thomas Lipton declared, ‘* In England there are classes and 
classes and classes; classes that do not mix. Here all are 
in touch. The New Yorker who home Fifth 
Avenue goes downtown to his and transacts it 
touching elbows with others who are striving for wages or 
wealth, and there is a kind feeling here which no man can fail 
to note —a feeling that one man is as good as another.’’ 

The other day an American manufacturer, who had invaded 
Europe, gave a banquet in London to his English clerks 
and representatives. It simply startled the Englishmen. 
Nothing like it had ever occurred in their experience. Here 
was the American millionaire meeting them as _ friends. 
They and wondered, but they got up from the 
table with a new pride in their breasts and with a new use- 


has his on 


business 


wondered 


fulness for their employer. 
We read and hear much «bout inherited wealth and the aris- 
tocracy it threatens to create, but if we watch very carefully 
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we shall see that even the rich man’s son must take his 
chances in the competition of the day. In spite of all that can 
be arrayed to show class distinctions there is far more of vital 
democracy among us than a superficial observation shows. 
As we dig down we see that in this equality is not only the 
strength of our government, but the effectiveness of our work. 
There is planted in every breast the idea that one may 
wealth position if the effort 
his belief is an uplifting power 


accomplish or proper and 
intelligence are used. 
greater and stronger than any adventitious influence. 

It is, too, a power that will keep the nation forever young, 
because it flows from an eternal spring of work and ambition. 
Our future presidents are touching elbows at the crossroads 
or in the crowded streets. Our future plutocrats are plodding 
away at their tasks. Great is to-day, but to-morrow has a 


sunshine and beauty of its own. 
ows 
Thinking for the Army 


NE of the duties of the new Army General Staff will beto 

organize the military resources of the nation, so that 
whatever elements of fighting strength we have may be im- 
mediately available in time of need. Already this work has 
been begun by the formulation of a plan under which six 
the regular army will be allotted 
each year to honor graduates of schools and colleges in which 
This will 


second lieutenantcies in 


military instruction is given by army officers. 
make a beginning of bridging a singularly illogical and un- 
necessary gap in More than forty 
years ago Congress provided for military training in the 


our defensive system. 


land-grant colleges, presumably with some practical purpose 
in view. This policy has been extended until now thousands 
are receiving theoretical and practical instruction in the art 
of war under regular army officers. 
tutions each of which is giving such instruction to two or 
three times as many men as are studying at West Point. 
Yet when we are distributing commissions to new officers, 
after providing for the West Point graduating class and a 
few promotions from the ranks we begin making “* appoint- 
ments from civil life’’ on the recommendation of politicians 
in apparent unconsciousness of the existence of this great 
body of more or less trained intelligence. We let our ap- 
prentice officers learn at the of the service the 
rudimentary lessons that we have been laboriously instilling 


There are several insti- 


expense 


into these thousands of college students, whom we turn into 
civil life without giving them a chance to use their military 
knowledge. 

An army well officered is a good army and one ill officered 
It is just here that we have been weakest at 
We have always entered our 


is a bad army. 
the beginning of every war. 
first campaigns with companies, and even regiments and 
brigades, commanded by men who could not give an order 
without looking it up in the drill-book. We have had to 
make war our training-school, with and defeat its 
tuition fees, Wehad to use untrained material in our former 
wars because the trained material simply did not exist. It 
exists now and can be developed to any extent we choose. 
To ignore it and for raw substitutes 
would imply the lack of a thinking apparatus in the War 
Department. And it is true that there has been no such 
apparatus heretofore. The General Staff has been created to 
supply this lack, and it seems to have begun its thinking to 


a 


blood 


go groping about 


good purpose. 


A Sport of Hings and People 


XTREMES really do meet. The most costly extravagance 

of the multi-millionaire, the sport most hopelessly beyond 
the reach of the simply well-to-do or even the moderately 
rich, has again proved itself the most democratic of all 
pastimes —the one in which the very poorest can participate 
with the keenest delight. Yacht racing for the America’s 
Cup is an entertainment whose inordinate expense throws 
polo, horse racing, and all other amusements of limitless 
opulence into the shade. It has cost Sir Thomas Lipton half 
a million dollars to be beaten this year. He mobilized a 
whole fleet for his unsuccessful raid upon the Cup. The 
mere interest on a single mug-hunting expedition would 
keep a family in luxury. And yet this sport of plutocrats 
has become in the strictest sense the sport of the masses. 
The thrill of it has penetrated to every corner of the English- 
speaking world. It is not for its enjoyment to 
have the price of a ticket on an excursion boat, or even a 
copper to buy a newspaper. The bulletin-boards carry the 
breath of the salt spray to scores of thousands who never 
saw the ocean. The experts of the barber shop and the street- 
car platform discuss spinnakers and baby jib topsails with as 
keen a zest as if they were watching the race from the quarter- 
deck of the Corsair. 

So we have at least one luxury in which the rich can 
indulge with a clear conscience. For people of delicate sen- 
sibilities the enjoyment of costly pleasures is often poisoned 
by the thought that they have no right to spend in selfish in- 
dulgence the money that might bring happiness to so many 
others. But the pleasure of the America’s Cup contests is 
not selfish. It belongs no more to the owners of the yachts 
than to everybody else. 


necessary 
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OLONEL HENRY WATTERSON, 
the famous editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 

English, and not only writes it himself but 


believes in good 
tries to get his young men to write it also 
A bright young fellow who went to report 
a National Convention with Colonel Watterson turned in an article one 
night that was loosely written and somewhat slangy. 
The Colonel read it with portentous frowns. 
he said, “‘ this will never do. 
‘* What can I do to improve it, Colonel? 
‘* Read, sir, read; read books.”’ 
‘* Yes, Colonel, but what books?’’ 
‘* Read Thackeray; start with ‘ Pendennis.’ 
That night there was much excitement. 


‘* Here, here, young man,’’ 
You must improve your style.’’ 
’? the young man asked. 


” 


Colonel 
It came to be eleven o'clock at 


Important news developed. 
Watterson waited for his young man’s report. 
The Colonel started on a search and 
found the young man in his room with his feet on a table, smoking a cigar and 


night, and he had not submitted a line. 
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It isn’t often I come to the theatre 
Mrs. Crisp is much of an invalid, and can't 
get out, and so | commonly put in my 
evenings with her But I was strongly 
curious to see this play of Camille rhe 
last time I saw Camille my father was 
Armand and my mother was Camille; and while I should hesitate to 





declare ’—here Crisp smiled that my mother was the greatest Camille 
that ever lived, I think she was far and away superior to this lady in both 
her conception and her rendition of the part 
““* Who is he?’ asked an English gentleman wl 
Crisp had faced about for the third act. ‘Is he 
theatres?’ 
‘*No,’ I replied, ‘he might better be 
connected with the world and its history-making 


o was with me, when 


connected with the 
described as one most deeply 
He is the Speaker of the House of 
stare of that 
incidentally, the second most powerful individual in a nation of eighty millions.’ 


Representatives '— you should have witnessed the Briton and 





reading a book. A New Illinois Breakfast Food 
‘* Here, sir,’’ shouted the Colonel, ‘‘ what are you doing? Where is your article? 
You have written nothing that Ican find. What are you doing here loafing in this ¢ ORMER Senator Mason, of Illinois, is short and roly-poly He went down to 
manner while the paper is waiting for the news?”’ Cuba to see the transfer of government from the United States to President 
‘* Why, Colonel,’”’ the young man replied with pained surprise, ‘‘ I am carrying Palma. 
out your orders. I am reading ‘ Pendennis’ to improve my style.’’ Havana was crowded. Senator Mason had neglected to cable for hotel accommo 
dations, and the best he could get was a wire cot with a sheet thrown over it in the 
Secretary Root and the Interviewers corridor of one of the hotels 
‘* How did you sleep?’’ asked a friend next morning 
5 igpnancinarhres men at the Capital declare that Mr. Root, who has but recently ** Pretty well,’’ said Mason, ** but I looked like a waffle when I got up."’ 
relinquished the War portfolio, was about the most difficult man in official 
life to interview. The Secretary would impart just so much information and no iS Willing to Oblige 
more. No amount of adroit questioning could induce him to say more than he 
thought the public should know of the affairs of his Department. Some of his S IS well known, Senator Boies Penrose is intenseiy loyal to the party organiza 
replies to the newspaper fraternity were most amusing. tion, regardless of his personal predilections or desires. An amusing instance 
During the ‘‘Boxer’’ troubles in 1900, when all the world was anxiously of this was recently furnished by his colleague, Senator Quay Mr. Quay says that 
awaiting news from the besieged legationers at Pekin, a correspondent asked in a friendly spirit of chaff he once intimated to the junior Senator that he ought 
Mr. Root whether Minister Conger had been directed to demand the execution to go in more actively for social honors at the Capital during the season. ‘‘ Further- 
of certain leading Chinese implicated in the murder of foreigners. ‘‘As to more,’’ added the Senator, ‘‘ you ought, my dear Penrose, to get married. Really 
that, I cannot say,’’ responded the War Secretary, ‘‘ this Department having no @ you ought. A Senator of your age should not remain unwed. For the sake of the 


authority to instruct Mr. Conger. But I may say confiden- 
tially,’’ he added with a grim smile, ‘‘ that General Chaffee 
has been directed to send ‘the poison cup’ to the Empress 
Dowager.”’ 

At another time a vast amount of speculation was rife as 
to the decision of the Supreme Court in the matter of the 
so-called “‘ insular cases.’ 
by a large throng of newspaper men, eager to learn his 
opinion of the decision of the Court. Mr. Root politely inti- 
mated to his callers that it was impracticable for him to give 
an expression of his ideas upon the subject, he having read 
the opinions of the Court but once. The journalists did not, 
however, desist from their questioning; but to all their inge- 
Finally, 


’ 


The Secretary was waited upon 


nious interrogatories Mr. Root gave the same answer. 
one bright young man said: 

“* Now, Mr. Secretary, you may at least tell us this: Under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court does the Constitution 
follow the flag?’’ 

With just the slightest twinkle in his eye the Secretary of 
War replied: ‘‘ As near as I can gather from the opinions 
rendered, the Constitution does follow the flag — but does not 
quite catch up with it!’’ 


O’Grady on the Job 


“I SEE O’Grady has a good job,’’ Senator Depew said to a 
Peekskill friend of his, named Flaherty. 
“* Yes,’’ Flaherty answered, ‘‘ but he won’t lasht long.’’ 
‘“Why not?’’ asked the Senator. 
““Oh, bekase he won’t. I said so when he took the job 
three years ago and I say so sthill.’’ 


The Reason Why She was Anxious 


URING the debate on the Statehood Bill, pending in the 
last Congress, there came to members of both houses from 
time to time many anxious inquiries from points in the inter- 
ested Territories asking information as to the prospect of the 
bill becoming a law. These inquiries came in the form of 
both letters and telegrams, and the services of many clerks 
were required to answer them, in view of the exceedingly 
large number received. 
One 
The anxious inquirer was a woman living in Oklahoma. 


case was particularly noticeable, as well as amusing. 
She 
Apparently the 
stereotyped reply she received from the delegate from her 
Territory did not satisfy her, for pretty soon she appeared in 
person and began to haunt the Capitol. The degree of anxiety 
that this lady evinced in the question whether Oklahoma 
would be granted admission as a State finally aroused the 
curiosity of the delegate. 

“* May I ask, Madam,”’ he inquired, ‘‘ the degree of interest 
you have in this measure?’’ 


would write or telegraph nearly every day. 


The lady hesitated. ‘‘ Must I tell?’’ she asked. 
‘* Not necessarily, of course,'’ replied the delegate, ‘‘ but it 
would gratify my curiosity if you did.’’ 

**Well,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ 
I'll tell you. I went to Oklahoma to establish a residence so 
that I might get 
incidentally remark, is certainly a brute 


if you'll not let it go any further 


a divorce from my usband, who, I may 
My attorney tells 
me that Territorial divorces may not stand; but that if the 
Territory is granted admission the divorce will surely stand 
So I should be sv grateful if you were to hurry this bill 
through, because I want to marry a friend whom I have known 
since childhood. I think that Mr. Beveridge, who is opposing 
this bill, ought to be ashamed of himself!’’ 
Unfortunately for this lady, the bill was talked to death. 


“Uncle Joe’s’’ Envy 


ENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, is a fine- 
looking man, smooth shaven, with iron gray hair. 

The first time Mr, MacFarland, in his capacity of com- 
missioner, went before the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives to urge some item in the District 
supply bill, he found ‘‘ Uncle Joe ’’ Cannon, the chairman of 
the committee, sitting on the small of his back, smoking a 
cigar and looking at the ceiling. Mr. Cannon rose, greeted 
Mr. MacFarland and then resumed his former attitude. The 
argument was made. Mr. MacFarland paused for reply 

Mr. Cannon puffed on his cigar fora moment. Then he 
said: ‘‘ Young man, I've been watching that face of yours 
If Ihad it I'll bet I wouldn’t be afraid to play poker with any 
living man.’’ 


The Astounded Briton 


LFRED HENRY LEWIS was for many years a Washington 

correspondent. His acquaintance with public men was 
large and varied —the source of a hundred anecdotes. He 
tells this one of Crisp, the only Speaker who could at all hold 
his own with Reed, a ready, powerful and bitter debater, 
but in private life the soul of amenity. 

** One evening,”’’ he says, “‘ I was to be reminded how Crisp’s 
father and mother had been actors. 
gentle simplicity of Crisp. 

““When Rhea played Camille in Albaugh’s Opera House, 
Crisp’s chair was the one in front of mine. He smiled and 
bowed as my party took its seats; and then, the curtain going 


The story shows the 


up, he gave his whole attention to the play. 
‘When the curtain descended on the second act he turned 
and said: 


organization you should at once select a wife; indeed your 
chances for reclection would be greatly increased should you 
marry some clever girl who would help you socially 

Mr. Penrose took the matter very seriously. After a moment 
or two of deep reflection, he asked quite blandly 
‘‘A thing like that really counts?’”’ 
“It certainly does,’’ 
replied Mr 


tion select the young woman and I'll marry her! 


responded his colleague 


‘Very well, then,’’ Penrose; “* let the organiza- 


They that Help Themselves 


ENATOR DUBOIS, of Idaho, during the days when he was 

practicing law in Boise City, was on a certain occasion 
sternly reprimanded by the judge of a court in that city 
because of alleged contempt of court, and, in addition, was 
fined in the sum of $50. 

The next day, according to a custom followed in the Idaho 
courts, the judge called upon Mr. Dubois to occupy the bench 
for him during the transaction of some comparatively unim 
portant business After the judge’s departure from the court 
room Mr. Dubois exhibited an instance of that remarkable 
which he has ever been noted. The 
future Senator said to the clerk of the court 


** Turning to the 


presence of mind for 
record of this court for yesterday, Mr 
Clerk, you will observe recorded a fine of $50 against one 
Frederick T. Dubois. You will 
effect that such fine has been remitted by order of the court.’’ 


kindly make a note to the 


Inherited Instincts 


F‘ YR many years our Presidents have almost invariably given 
appointments-at-large to the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies to youths who are relatives of officers of the army or the 
navy. In referring to this policy of the Executive, a promi 
nent army officer relates the following instance showing that 
Mr. Cleveland, for one, was not invariably in favor of award 
ing such appointments to the sons or relatives of men in the 
services. 

**It appears,’’ said the officer in question, ‘‘ that upon one 
occasion a naval officer went to President Cleveland, laying 
before him a request for the appointment-at-large of a nephew 
‘His father, my late brother; our father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather before him were all in the service,’ the 
officer added. 

‘* The President did not speak for some moments 
he did he said 


When 


“** As a matter of fact, I am rather disposed to grant the 
appointment, knowing as I do the young man’s merits; but 
what you have just remarked with reference to the long serv- 
ice of the family in the navy fills me with some doubt. I am 
tempted to ask whether you do not think that it is about time 
that one of the family went to work for a living.’’ 
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Additional Features Which 
Separate the F Typewriter 
From All Others 


Following up our previous similar advertisements 
in this journal, in which we have gone into detail in the 


* The good of the old. 


construction of “ THE FOX” and have shown how it 
excels other machines in those features which are 
most in demand, such as short key depression, light 
touch (2% oz.), carriage adjustment, adjustable type 
bar and hanger, etc., we desire to call attention here 


to two other features which are so plainly superior 
that only a comparison of other methods is neces- 
These features are the 


MARGIN REGULATORS 
and the 
LINE LOCK 


The MARGIN REGULATORS 01: the Fox l'ypewriter 


of the carriage, the on 


sary. 


are situated on the rear seale 


ich they slide 
in front; 
pre-determined line 


margin at 
e the 


in order to set the 
it is necessary to mov 


carriage scale 

















carriage to the point determined upon, say ten, in front; 
reach behind (without its being necessary to look) and 


shove the margin stop when it will catch at ten. To 






set tl 1e margin at the right-hand side, say at fifty-five, 
simply move the carriage to that point set move the 
s z right-hand margin stop until it is engaged, 
Ww | be at fifty-five. Nothing could be more 


No attention whateveris necessary to 
the rearscale,everything being regul ited from the front. 


Just compare this method with that 
of any other machine ; its superiority 
is apparent at once. 

LINE LOCK. When the carriage reaches the end of 
any pre-determined line on the Fox Typewriter all the 
keys lock in such a Positive manner that it is Impos- 
sible to print another letter until the margin release is 
used, or the carriage is ret inew 





irned to begin : line, 











the 
there is to-day; all other 
do not succeed in 


THIS METHOD IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF 
Just examine the method employed 
by other typewriters to accomplish 
this purpose. They are crude and 
incomplete compared with the Fox. 


Fox Typewriter has the only Positive line lock 


attempts to lock the levers 
doing so. 


two features, while wonderf 
and great contrasts over other methods, 
which 
sent free. 


These | improvements 
not any 


shown, all 


are 


greater than several others, are 


explained in our catalogue; 





there are a large number of firms using from ten to 
forty kox Typewriters just as a result of an iny estiga 
tion of ourclaims. Do you want their name 


Qur free trial plan will enable anyone, anywhere, to 
e the Fox ten days, without incurring any obligation. 


TYPEWRITER CO., Limited 


468-488 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branch offices in principal cities 
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THE HABITS OF THE CANNED SALMON — 
His extinction is threatened unless the 
greed of fishermen shall be curbed. 


HE United States Fish Commission is at 
present engaged in trying to find out 
something definite about the habits of the sal- 
when it is in its true home, the sea. 
thinks of this fish as belonging to the 
rivers because it is caught in streams that 
run into the ocean, but, of course, the up 
river journey of the salmon is only an episode 
of its career. Like the shad, it is what is 
called an ‘‘ anadromous ”’ species—that is to 
say, one that runs up a river for the purpose 
of spawning 

The life history of both shad and salmon 
while in the ocean was formerly a mystery, 
but now it is known with reasonable certainty 
that they spend the bulk of their lives in the 
deep water not far from the mouths of the 
streams in which they were originally 
hatched. When the time comes for them to 
breed they run up the rivers and lay their 
eggs, thus giving an opportunity to the fisher 
man of which he is not slow to avail himseif 
Were it not for the efforts of the Fish Com 
mission, which has put billions of young 
fishes, artificially hatched, into the rivers, the 
shad would to-day be well-nigh exterminated. 
The salmon of the Pacific Coast are threatened 
with a similar fate and the Government is 
trying, by like means, to preserve them. 

The salmon of the Atlantic Coast go up the 
rivers to spawn, and when they have done 
their duty for the preservation of their species 
return to the sea; but those of the Pacific 
Coast spawn and die, never going back to the 
ocean—save only one kind, the “‘ little red- 
fish,’’ so called, which appears to be an ex- 
ception to this rule. The baby salmon that 
have been hatched in the rivers make their 
way to the ocean and, it is believed, swim 
about in ‘‘schools’’ in deep water off the 
coast—perhaps beyond a depth of one hun- 
dred fathoms. Nobody knows how far out to 
sea they go. They have been taken occasion- 
ally with hook and line at considerable depths 
offshore. 

When the time for breeding arrives the 
mature salmon, the females heavy with roe, 
approach the shore and swim in schools along 
it. At this time they will take bait readily, 
and they have frequently been caught with 
the trolling ‘‘spoon,’’ under such circum- 
stances, not far from land. Gradually they 
assemble near the mouth of the river that was 
their birthplace, and then begins a general 
movement into and up the stream, the fishes 
moving sometimes in a phalanx so compact 
that there seems to be almost a solid mass of 
them. Such a spectacle may still be wit- 
nessed annually in a few of the Alaskan rivers 
which as yet have not been depleted by the 
operations of the canneries. 

By means of nets and suitable fish-traps 
every salmon that enters a stream may be 
captured with certainty, none being allowed 
to make its way to the spawning-grounds in 
the headwaters. Thus in a few years the 
most productive river, which might have 
yielded a large and sure income for all time 
to come, may be rendered barren and fishless. 
It is a method of destruction that has been 
quite generally pursued. 


CLASSIFYING OUR IMMIGRANTS — The 
Government is engaged in scientifically 
sorting candidates for citizenship. 


mon 
One 


HE people of the United States are getting 

to be, more than ever before, a mixture 
of many races, and it is likely that before 
long an anthropological study of the inhabit- 
ants of the country will be begun under a 
special appropriation by Congress. Already, 
within the last few months, the first step in 
this direction has been taken by classifying 
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L TAILOR IK 


% 1800 union tai- > 


you promptly. 


We operate our own clean, 
sanitary, sunlit work-rooms. 


Guarantee your entire satisfaction. 


Suits and overcoats to your 
measure, $15.00 and up; 
sers, $4.50 and up. 


Selt-measurement blank, 
booklet and beautiful samples 
of the newer and snappier Fall 
stuffs sent free on request. 

Write today or 
est merchant who takes orders 
for Royal 


Men’s and boys’ 
uniforms of every description —all 
strictly to measure. 


THE ROYAL TAILORS 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








October 3, 1903 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
(GARTER 


IS KNOWN and WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 


“G38 The Name is 


Stamped on every yp 
. Vo 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg— never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


Geo. Frost Co., trw 
Boston, Mass. 








Sample Pair 
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eee) REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





soap which began its 
the 
sold all through the 19th 
2oth. 


sale in 18th century, 
and is selling in the 


Sells all over the world. 


(Shirts Rm 














Refer- END us your name. 
ence We'll mail you sam- 
Union ples of the latest 
Trust and most exclusive 
Cc Shirtings os 

i measurement blank. 

Q cricaro Select what you want 


» and we'll make your 
shirts to order in 
~\ anv fashionable or 
\\_ plain style, with 
} vour initials on 
\ right sleeve, 


i SS } cuffs attached 


or separate, for 
$1.50 each 
These shirts are far su- 
perior to ready-to-wear 
shirts in appearance and 

fit, and there is an individuality about them 


that removes them from the common kind, 
Write for samples to-day. 


202 Dearborn Street 
HOLMES Chicago 
eSeSGoreeooer 








Starbuck’s Juvenile Hand-Car 
For Boys and Girls of from 2 to 14 Years 
It makes happy, healthy children 

















The only machine propelled by the 
arms; prevents weak lungs and 
stooped shoulders. Physicians 


everywhere endorse it for both 
strong and sickly children 

le—l-eet always near the ground 
Healthful — Brings into play all the 
muscles of the body. iy — Requires 
little exertion to run it. Eeonomical - 
Saves children's clothes. Helps Children 
have a good time without being nuisy 
or rude. Splendid birthday or Christ 
mas gift. RKubber-tired wheels ; best 
construction and handsome appear 
ance throughout. Sent anywhere 
direct from factory. Various pat 
terns and sizes. Beau 
tiful illustrated booklet 


and price list free 
Write to-day. 
STARBUCK MPG. 00., 165 


Prairie Ave,, Mattoon, Ill, 


Girls—who paint 


A “Girls’ Class in Water Color” by 
Mail. Cut this out, mail it with your 
address, and get a Free Lesson Circular 
with particulars and portraits of 20 
well-known Illustrators and Pen and 
Ink Artists. 


NEW YORE SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
85 World Building, New York City 























MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
ia One Week 


8 to *40. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 
























ou wish a new suit, 


York style? 


There is all the difference 
in the world between a high- 
class tailor-made suit, whict 
has been made to order for 
you, and a ready-made gar- 
ment. Ready-made suits 
lack individuality, and rarely 
have either style or fit. We 
do not keep them. /i¢ 
make to order only. Our 
suits are stylishly made; the 
jackets fit and there is the 
proper hang to the skirts. 
No detail is overlooked. You 
feel comfortable in them, 
and are proud to wear them. 

We carry the latest mate- 
rials, and make them up 
into the most fashionable 
garments possible. Our 
Catalog ue illustrates 
126 styles, and we 
have 400 fabrics 
from which you 
may select. Our 
new directions for 

aking measure 
ments insure perfect tittin arments. ‘Orders filled in 
one week. OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATE 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Travelling Dresses, $10 to $35 


We pay express charges to any part of the U. 8. 


We guarantee to fit and please you. lt we 
don't, return the garment promptly and we wi// 
refund your money. ° 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and 
materials. When you send us an order, they will! look 
after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, 
and will give it the same care and attention that it 
would have if it were made under your personal 
supervision by your own dressmaker 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail. Ask for 
new FALL CATALOGUE No. 51. Mention whether 
you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about 
the colors you desire, and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
Established 15 years 














PARKER 
“LUCKY CURVE” 


Fountain Pen 


Really, is there any good reason why 
you shoul 1 not be wu ome 4 a Parker “* Lucky 
Curve" Fountain Pen? Iam making good 
pens — and warrant them — pens perfected 
by the experiences of many years. Among 
the pens I am making is one for you, 
which, after it is fitted to your hand, you 
would not part with for many dollars, so 
pleasing would it be. Any one of the 
9000 dealers selling the “ Lucky Curve” 
will be glad to help find “ your” pen. If 
you cannot find them in your city, please 
order «lirect. 





My pens, quality considered, are not 
expensive. They are capable of many 
years of satisfactory use. They start in 
price at $1.50, to $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, and 
higher, according to size and ornamenta- 
tion. I also sell a dollar pen, the Palmer 
(without the “ Lucky Curve"'), an excel- 
lent pen for the money. 





In any event let me send you my cata- 
logue. It contains information you ought 
to know and costs you nothing. Kindly 
write to-day. 


GEO. S. PARKER 
The Parker Pen Co. 
90 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 


P. S.— If you will state in your ietter 
that you are an INTENDING PUR- 
CHASER of a Fountain Pen, | will 
send you complimentary, a6in. Alumi- 
num Rule and Paper Cutter, on receipt 
of stamp for postage — to others, 12 cts. 




















A COLONIAL ESTATE IN OLD VIRGINIA 


Fishing, Hunting, Ducks, Turkeys, Deer, Pheasants, Sora, 
Woodcock, Quail. Put your earnings in a Homestead, the 
best investment in the world. Always there and a place for 
rest and recreation from too strenuous a life. You will live 


longer for it, your wife will thank you, your children will 
bless you. Look at this, 500 acres, a good 8 room house, 
tobacco barns, cow shed, fine water, all for $2,500. Just like 
finding money. Write us to-day. 

ESTATE TRUST COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
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in a new way and on a scientific basis the 
immigrants who are coming to our shores. 

Under the new classification adopted by 
the Immigration Bureau, the peoples of the 
world are arranged as follows 

Teutonic— The races of Northwestern 
Europe: English, German, Dutch, Flemish, 
Scandinavian and Finnish. 

Keltic—The races of Western Europe: 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, French and North 
Italian. 

Iberic—The races of Southern Europe: 
South Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek 
and Syrian. 

Slavic—The races of Eastern Europe: 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin, Croatian, 
Slovenian, Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovi- 
nian, Lithuanian, Magyar, Polish, Roumanian, 
Russian, Ruthenian and Slovak. 

Mongolic—The brown and yellow races 
generally, including Japanese, Chinese, East 
Indians and Filipinos. 

Formerly the Mongolic races were divided 
into Mongol and Malay, but these yellow and 
brown peoples seem to have many affinities, 
and some anthropologists nowadays are even 
disposed to classify the American Indians as 
Mongolic. It will be noticed that the 
Hebrews are not included in the above classi- 
fication, the reason being that, like the 
Gipsies, they are scattered all over the world 
and have no special geographical location. 
The people of Northern Italy are a different 
race from the people of Southern Italy, and so 
occupy a different place in the schedule. 

There used to be a good deal of trouble in 
connection with the classification of immi- 
grants, many of whom objected strongly to 
the arbitrary and erroneous racial designa- 
tions bestowed upon them at our ports of 
entry. An African, for example, was sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, to be a negro, 


| though, as a matter of fact, the people who 


come hither from the Dark Continent in these 
days, though of a great variety of complex- 
ions, are rarely negroes. 

From Hungary come people of ever so 


| many races, for whom the old schedule did 
| not answer at all satisfactorily. Most persons 
| outside of the Immigration Bureau are still 


puzzled when they read about Slovaks, 
Slovenians, Ruthenians and Herzegovinians; 
but it is quite simple when one has looked 
into the subject a bit. 

The Slovaks are Slavs of Bohemia and 
Moravia—the remnant of a great migration 
into Europe from the steppes of Central Asia. 
They still preserve their own language and 
customs, and the Germans have tried in vain 
to absorb them. The Slovenians are people 
of Corinthia and Styria. The Lithuanians 
appear to be the most direct descendants of 
the primitive Aryans, who were the ancestors 
of the modern Europeans. They are tall and 
fair, with blue eyes, and their language pre- 
serves a great many of the primitive Aryan 
words. The Ruthenians dwell inthe Austrian 
part of Galicia. They have chestnut hair and 
brown eyes, and are a most interesting race — 
richer, perhaps, in folklore than any other 
people in the world. 


FIRE-PROOF LUMBER -— A good start 
toward the reduction of insurance rates 
and the elimination of the fire department. 


A NEW process of making lumber fire-proof 
promises big things in the building 
trades. Planks, scantlings and all kinds of 
wooden construction material are placed in 
compartments, from which the air is then 
exhausted. To the wood a solution consist- 
ing of 160 parts of sulphate of ammonia, 20 
parts of borax, 20 parts of alcohol and 800 
parts of water is applied under pressure. If 
it is unnecessary to save time, pressure may 
be dispensed with, as the solution is suffi- 
ciently volatile and penetrating to permeate 
the wood without mechanical aid. 

After the treatment the chemical mixture 
is drawn off and the wood dried, when it is 
ready for use. The alcohol serves to dissolve 
resinous matter in the wood and also intensi- 
fies the penetrating power of the solution. 


When the chemical preparation is drawn off | 


the resin and similar inflammable substances, 
in solution, are carried with it, while the re- 
maining percentage of alcohol is evaporated 
in the drying process to which the wood is 
subjected. 

A volatile alcohol is used, such as wood- 
spirits or methyl alcohol, or the ordinary 
article of commerce, ethyl alcohol. Any 
monatomic alcohol, in fact, that is volatile 
and which acts readily as a solvent for resin 
may be employed. 

While the proportion of alcohol stated 
in the formula is suitable for ordinary wood, 
the quantity is variable, depending upon 
the amount of resin in the lumber to be 
treated 
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SELZ ROYAL 
|/ BLUE RUBBERS 


are different; the difference is 
in your favor. 

They are better than usual 
rubbers ; they cost you the price 
of the usual, plus the trouble of 
asking for them. 

Just say: “I want Selz Royal 
Blue Rubbers ;” if you don’t get 4,| 
them, try another dealer; or if 
it’s raining take the kind he has. 
Next time— you'll need another 


- pair soon—get Royal Blues. 


a AI 


















They last. 


Rubber footwear of all sorts; for men ] 
women and children. Like all Selz shoes 
they wear ; and make your feet glad. 
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spreads its harvest of beauty 

i and soundness everywhere. 

~ ge? It is a dentifrice, a mouth wash 

ms and a preserver of the gums 
combined. It keeps the whole mouth 

= well. Increasing in popularity and sale. 

Sold Everywhere for 25 Cents. 


Sample Sent Free. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. y 


























BECOME A NURSE 


No occupation open to women can compare with that 
of the trained nurse. It is elevating, enjoyable work - 


graduates earning $15 to $30 a week. We teach this 
profession by mail. For attractive booklet, giving full 
details, with valuable suggestions, address 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
205 Main St., Jamestown-on-Chautauqua, N. Y. 











Keep Out Burglars| BRASS BAND 


4 with the RuGGLes Key Bott, the latest, Specter ees, ponceincs age “2 
safest attachment in the world. Endorsed } acca S Poon “2 pO me Banda alee, 
| by thousands. Price 10c. SPECIAL 30-bDay Mascagni,etc. Lowest prices. Rig Catalog: eA 
re OrrER: To secure agents we will mail | 1000 illustrations; mailed free; it gives in 
ah complete outfit for only 5c. Write to-day. | structions for amateur bands 
RUGGLES KEY BOLT CO., 234 Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. LYON & HEALY, 10 Adams &t., Chicago 
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S. Playing Card Co, 


Congress 


Playing 
Cards 


Thin, beautiful, snappy. 
Make the card party 
doubly enjoyable. 


Dealers will show many new designs this season. 
See colored inserts in next month's magazines. 





Cut 





64-page book illustrating Congress backs and 
describing novel card parties. Or, 
stamps for 128-page Condensed Hoyle. 
Dept. 


this out and send with 2c. stamp for 
10 cents in 


10. The U.S. P 





laying Card Co., Cincinnati 
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Leading society game. 
close observation, accurate record- 
ing and correct inference, which the 
President of Harvard College calls 
the three chief aims of education. 
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As it Happened 
im the Valley 


(Continued from Page 10) 


He folded up the paper, and several quick, 
imperative orders issued from his lips to the 
lieutenant and his men. 

Just when day was breaking a detail of 
soldiers drew up before the vine-covered porch 
where Ellice had held convention with her 
conscience for so many hours, and Bradley, 
in delirium, was lifted from the stretcher to 
a bed within the little house, where a long 
conflict was entered upon in which the foe 
advanced again and again, only to be beaten 
back as stubbornly and as determinedly as in 
any fight that had taken place in the Valley. 

Day after day this skirmish with death kept 
up, and day after day the skirmish with death 
in the outlying country around the town kept 
up; then finally the armies, which had been 
crouching like enraged lions, receded up the 
Valley, threatening and growling as they 
went. As the last echoes of their guns rever- 
berated along the creek and died on the air, 
Bradley’s fever fell. 

During all his ravings and mutterings his 
lips had had but one refrain: ‘ Ellice! 
Ellice!’’ And when the mutterings and rav- 
ings gave place to the light of reason his lips 
became mute, but his eyes took up the refrain 
and said, as plainly as his lips had done: 
** Ellice! Ellice! ”’ 

And Ellice wondered if he had forgotten 
what lay between them. She trembled lest 
some awakening memory should come to him; 
and when, one still night, a melancholy bird- 
note came floating up over the ficlds, she 
turned her startled eyes to his and found 
them fixed upon her, while in their depths a 
sombre fire burned which parched her very 
soul. 

She knew that he had not forgotten, and that 
with this bird-call ringing in his ears he was 
piecing together the happenings of that dead 
and gone September night. She put out her 
hand toward him with an imploring gesture, 





| but there was no answering moveinent, no 


relaxing of the grim lines about his mouth. 
Her hand dropped to her side and she stole 
quietly away. After that, the ministrations 
of the sick-room were left to her mother. 

Thensuddenly mutterings began to be heard 
again in the Valley. Riders bearing dis- 
patches began to ride through the town with- 
out drawing rein, and one of them shouted 
out as he clattered along: ‘‘ Sheridan is mov- 
ing down the Valley toward Winchester. 
He’s at Cedar Creek now, with Early close 
at his heels.’’ 

This was in mid-October. The news was 
prohibited in the sick-room, but alas! it could 
not be kept long, for the heavy rumble of 
artillery told the tale. With the first sharp 
volley, early on the morning of the nineteenth, 
when the fording of the creek was begun by 
the Confederate forces, Bradley sprang up 
from his bed and listened intently. The roar 
of the guns in the distance told his eager ear 
that a battle was on. 

‘* Bring my sword and belt,’’ he com- 
manded imperatively. Then the futility of 
any such effort seemed to come over him and 
he sank back with a groan. In a moment or 
twoa sudden thought overwhelmed him. He 
said wildly: 

‘* Where is Ellice? 
Ellice!’’ 

Ellice went to his bedside. It wasthe first 
time in days that she had beenthere. A look 
of unutterable relief passed over his face. 
He said faintly: 

‘I feared that you—might be——’’ 

“Might what, Bradley ?’’ she asked, know- 
ing instinctively what was in his mind 

‘Might be sending —help to—the— other 
side “de 

‘Oh, Bradley!’’ she said tremulously. 

He looked at her with sunken, saddened 
eyes, and after a moment feebly put out his 


I want Ellice! I want 


” 


hand. And she laid hers within it. The 
tears started to her eyes, but she resolutely 
held them back. The heavy artillery fire 
seemed to be coming nearer. After a moment 
he said: 

‘Where is it?”’ 


** At Cedar Creek,’”’ she replied. 
‘“ Who are engaged?’’ he asked eagerly. 
* General Wright and General! Crook are on 


the north bank of the creek with Sheridan's 
army.”’ 

‘* And on our side—who?”’ he asked wist- 
fully. 


‘* General Early and General Gordon.’’ 

“Where is Sheridan?’’ 

““They say General Sheridan 
somewhere.”’ 
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Chicago College of Advertising, Chicago. Tullahoma, Teun., July 23, 1903. 

Year Sirs: We feel that we should say something in praise of your € ‘ollege of Advertising. 

since R. R. Rutledge, the son of one of our firm, completed your course of advertising, we have 
been getting better and quicker results from our advertising, and the money we spent 
jd rae —— has been worth more to us than any money we have ever spent for 
advertisin 

Thanking you for the benefits we have received and with our best “ = we beg to rem: =! 

‘ery truly yours, | 3 RUTLEDGE & C 


The Chicago College of Advertising, Chicago, Ill. Tullahoma, Tenn., July 22, rosie 

Jear Sirs: In the midst of a successful advertising campaign, I take pleasure in writing my 
thanks and appreciation for the numerous benetits derived from your course of Advertising. 

When I began the course I knew nothing about advertising, but by the time the course was 
finished, my ads were bringing results and continue to do so. 

You certainly underst: ind thoroughly the needs of one just beginning the study, and present the 
subject in a manner that makes it easily understood and does not barden one with alot of theory for 
which you never have any use. What you learn can be applied immediately to your ad writing 

nothing has been left out. Everything needed by a beginner is brought out in the course. 
Advertising is more than mere ad w riting. A good ad at the wrong time and place is money 
wasted. the course teaches the * When,” the * Where ” and the * How ” of Advertising. 

In every branch of my work there is rarely a problem arises that the instruction received does not 
solve id how you could teach one ignorant of the tirst princ iples of advertising so much of real 
iree months is a marvel tome. Again thanking you for the many be eaents 

Very truly yours, % R. RUTLEDG 






>in the short time of ti 
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‘* Does Early know this?’’ he asked 

“Yes, he has forced the attack on 
account.’’ 

** Ah!” 

There was a long breath of satisfaction at 
this. She sat there with her hand in his all 
that morning long, while the hours dragged 
slowly on. Some one came to the door once 
and whispered something. 

‘* Any news?” he asked with quick hope 
in his eyes. 

‘** A bearer of dispatches riding through the 
town says ’? She paused, unable for a 
moment to impart the message. 

* Says that Gordon has pushed his advance 
so fiercely that the Nineteenth Corps and 
Crook’s entire force are in complete rout. 
The Sixth Corps is trying to hold Gordon in 
check and the siaughter—is horrible. They 
say Sheridan has heard of the fight and is on 
his way—that he is riding for his life -——’’ 

‘* But he cannot make it in time!’’ cried 
the sick man in exultant confidence. 

Again the hours dragged on and the steady 
boom of artillery was the only sound to be 
heard all that warm October morning. Just 
before noon there seemed to be an unwonted 
stir in the town. 

‘* What is it, Ellice?” 
ing up on his elbow. ‘* Don’t keep anything 
from me now, Ellice. What is it?’’ 

‘Sheridan has come. He has just ridden 
through Winchester.’’ 

Bradley fell back on his pillow in silence. 
It was a silence more eloquent than any words 
could have been, and the afternoon set in. 
Not once during all those hours did he relin- 
quish Ellice’s hand, and not once did she 
wish that he would. Each knew in a dull 
anguish of spirit how the other hoped this 
battle would end, and yet across the bitter 
span each clung to the other. 

As night drew on Bradley became restless. 
How has the day gone?’’ he asked in 


that 





Bradley asked, ris 


suspense. 

She hesitated. She dreaded the effect on 
him. She must temporize. 

““The last dispatch bearer, as he went 


through, said that it has been one of the most 
terrible battles of the war and that the fight- 
ing on both sides was si 





‘* But the day, Ellice—how did it go? Did 
Early win?’”’ 

““No, Bradley, Early lost the day,’’ she 
said gently. 

He made a half-suppressed sound and 
clenched his hand on the coverlid. After a 


pause he said: 

** Teil me about it. I can bear it.’’ 

‘*A little before noon to-day General 
Sheridan rode through Winchester like a 
whirlwind, and it seems he found a good part 
of his army somewhere near Middletown in 
complete rout. He rallied them, and at one 
o’clock they made a stand and repulsed Early. 
At four o’clock he forced an attack on Early 
and after a stubborn fight succeeded in break- 
ing the entire Confederate line. They fell 
back in confusion and were driven entirely off 
the field, abandoning their guns and equip- 
ment as they went.”’ 

For a few minutes everything was still in 
the room; then Bradley asked in a voice of 
emotion: 

“Where are they now?”’ 

** Intrenching at Fisher’s Hill, and the fight 
is over. It has been the most terrible fight 
that the Valley has seen.’’ And ‘Ellice put 
up her hand to cover her tears. 

“Tt will be the last fight the Valley will 
see,’’ he returned, trying to steady his voice. 

Then suddenly he turned his face away, 
while his whole frame shook with the feeling 
that possessed him. The October twilight 
closed around them and everything was en- 
veloped in shadow, and Ellice sat and 
waited. After a few minutes of silence she 
put out her hand and groped about for his. 
She spoke with suggestive tenderness. 

‘* Peace will surely now, 
Valley, Bradley?”’ 

He feebly held her hand for a time and it 
was evident that some inward struggle was 
going on; then he said huskily: 

‘* Ave, peace will come to the Valley— 
some time.’’ 

He lay a long time in thought; then, draw- 
ing her fingers up to his lips, said, as though 
resuming some just interrupted conversation: 

‘* What did you tell me the marriage words 
are among Friends?”’ 

And gravely, without hesitation, she com- 
pleted the formula which he had spoken a 
month before in the moonlight: 

‘** In the presence of the Lord and before 
this assembly I, Ellice Wayne, take Bradley 
Hampton to be my husband, promising, 
with Divine assistance, to be unto him a 
loving and faithful wife, until death shall 
separate us.’ ’’ 
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THE BOSS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


for his enterprise. He made no more ob- 
jection, and those forty per cent. in favor of 
Big Kennedy were looked upon as a thing 
adjusted. 

‘*You spoke of four hundred thousand dol 
lars as precedent to the franchise,’’ said 
young Morton. ‘* Where will that go?’ 

‘ There’s as many as thirty hungry ones 
who are each in our way, an’ must be met 
an’ squared.”’ 

‘How much will go to your fellows?”’ 

‘*Most of th’ crowd I can beat into line. 
But there’s twelve who won’t take orders. 
They were elected as ‘ Fusion’ candidates, 
an’ they think that entitles ’em to play a 
lone hand. Whenever Tammany gets th’ 
town to itself, you can gamble I’ll knock 
their blocks off quick. We’ll make it this 
way: I'll take thirty per cent. instead of 
forty of th’ common, an’ two hundred thou- 
sand in coin. That’ll be quite enough to 
give us th’ bunch as solid as a brick switch 
shanty.’’ 

‘ That should do,’’ 


observed young Morton. 


When young Morton was about to go, Big | 


Kennedy detained him with a final query: 

“* This ain’t meant to stick pins into you,’’ 
said Big Kennedy, ‘‘ but, on th’ dead! I’d 
like to learn how you moral an’ social high- 
rollers reconcile yourselves to things. How 
do you agree with yourself to buy them votes 
needed to get th’ franchise? Not th’ ones 
I'll bring in an’ which you can pretend you 
don’t know about; but them you'll have to 
deal with personally, d’ye see! ’’ 

‘There'll be none I'll deal with person- 
ally,’’ returned young Morton, getting behind 
his lisp and eyeglass, finding them perhaps 
a refuge in what was plainly an embarrassed 
moment; ‘‘ no; I couldn’t do anything with 
the creatures in person. But I’ve retained 
Caucus & Club; they’re lawyers, only they 
don’t practice law: they practice politics. 
They’ll attend to those details of which you 
speak.”’ 

“That's a crawl-out,’’ observed’ Big 
Kennedy reproachfully, ** an’ it ain’t worthy 
of you. Why don’t you come to th’ centre? 
You’re goin’ to give up four hundred thou- 
sand dollars to get this franchise. You don’t 
think it’s funny—you don’t do 
you like it, an’ are swept down in a gust of 
generosity. An’ you do think it’s dead 
wrong.’”’ 

‘Now you’re in error,” 
Morton earnestly, but. still 
lisps and his languors. ‘‘ As you urge, one 
has scant pleasure in paying this money. 
On the contrary, I shall find the disbursement 
extremely dull. But I don’t call it wrong. 
I’m entitled, under the law, and the town’s 
practice—a highly idiotic one, this latter, I 
concede!—of giving these franchises away, 
to come forward with my proposition. Since 
I offer to build a perfect road, and to run it 
in a perfect manner, I ought, as a matter of 
right—always bearing in mind the town’s 
witless practice aforesaid—to be granted 
this franchise. But those officers of the city 
who, acting for the city, should make the 
grant, refuse to do their duty by either the 
city or myself unless I pay to each of them, 
say, ten thousand dollars. What am I to do? 
I didn’t select those officers; the public 
picked them out. Must I suffer loss and 
go defeated of my rights because the public 
was so careless or so ignorant as to pitch 
upon those improper or, if you will, dis- 
honest officials? I say, No. The fault is 
not mine; surely the loss should not be mine. 
I come off badly enough when I submit to 
the extortion. No, it is no more a bribery, 
so far as I am involved, than it is bribery 
when I surrender my watch to that footpad 
who hasa pistol at my ear. In each instance 
the public should have saved me and has 
failed. The public, thus derelict, must not 
denounce me when, under conditions which 
its own neglect has created, I take the one 
path left open to insure myself.’’ 

Young Morton wiped the drops from his 
brow, and I could tell how he was deeply in 
Big 
Kennedy clapped him lustily on the back. 

“Put it there!’’ he cried heartily, ex- 
tending his hand. ‘‘I couldn’t have said 
it better myself, an’ I ain’t been doin’ 
nothin’ but buy aldermen since I cut my 
wisdom teeth.’ 


replied young 
clinging to his 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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necessities you now buy of your grocer, direct from us; 


pense in the form of a valuable premium. 
the Walker Plan. 


mium. For instance the desk 
with, retail valuc 
worth of goods. 
and importers. Ow 
Laundry and Toil: applies, 
and Flavoring Extracts. 


Teas, 


a reputation second to none. 


Write for Our Book L 


It gives you full details of the Walker Plan, 


shows over two hundred different premiums 


It is sent Free. 
Write for it to-day 


and describes our goods. 


| Founded, 1837 


then let us give you the middlemen’s profit and ex- 
That is 
We give you two dollars in 
value for every dollar you pay us—a dollar’s 
worth in goods and a dollar’s worth in pre- 
shown _here- 
$10, we give you with $10 
We are large manufacturers 
goods include Soaps, 
Coffees 
Our business has 
been established 66 years and our goods have 


W. & H. WALKER, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR”’ is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It 


is packed at the refinery 
no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration, 


of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. 


and opened in the household;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, 
Every piece alike —and every piece sparkles like a cluster 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant 
When buying this sugar remember that 


the sealed package bears the design of a “ Domino” Mask, “Domino” Stones, the name of “ Crystal 


Domino,” 


as well as the names of the manufacturers. 
You will be better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 


You ‘will be pleased the moment you open a box. 
It is sold by all first-class 


Grocers, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 


















Is an All-Hair Mattress 
a Luxury? 


The luxury of a pure hair mattress used 
to be envied by every housekeeper. Once 
secured gives comfort, rest and cleanli- 
ness. The price of a hair mattress a few 
years ago made it impossible for many 
housekeepers to possess one, and forced 
on the market a lot of worthless imitations 

Ve have a new and improved method, 
patented machinery and agents all over 
the globe selecting the best hair obtain- 
able. We manufacture it into the best 
mattress and sell direct to the consumer. 
This enables us to sell you a pure all- 
hair mattress for $15.00 sent by express 
prepaid subject to yotr approval. If not to your 
liking we will pay return express charges and 
refund your money. This brings the luxury of an 
all-hair mattress within the reach of every body’s 
pocketbook. Write for free catalogue giving 
full information. 


Keystone Mattress Mig. Co., Bourse Bidg., Phila. 


KEEP YOUR HOUSE WARM 


this winter and save coal by fitting your doors and windows 


"Ford's Air-Tight Weather Strip 


A perfect protection from cold, draught and dust. It is in- 
expensive, — entirely of wood, and oe won best 
strip on the market. Send for illustrated booklet (Fr 
fe want ros a in each — and offer very ied 
terms to good men. Write to 


Charles J. Ford, 221 Senior Bidg., Holyoke, Mass. 



















on an eae and high closet. Great 

e ship range for 
= we ~ Any eiihoet a cent in ad- 
vance. If you like it, pay §23.75 and 
freight, and take range for 


30 Days FREE 
Trial Test 


If not as represented by us 
we agree to refund your 
money. Oven 1732 x 21 in. 
Six 8 in. holes. Tolman 
Ranges are made P best 
wrought steel. Best bakers 
and roasters on earth. Burn 
anything. Asbestos lined flues. 
Guaranteed 5 Years 

Will save their cost in fuel in One 

‘ear. 10 other styles $19.75 to $37.75. 
Catalogue free. 










Judson A. Tolman Company, ee xeRersircago 









If you want to 
know how to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
wish to become an advertising writer or 
manager at $20 to $100 weekly, if you wish to gain 
knowledge that will positively increase your salary or 
income, send three 2c..stamps for prospectus telling 
“Who Should Study Advertising,” and booklets, “* The 
Ill Fortunes of Brother Bill,”’ *‘ Other People’s Brains,” 
“ How Shall a Young Man Succeed.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 180 William Street, N.Y. 





































THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The boys of America say of THE AMERICAN Boy, “/?’s 
good all the way through.”’ 

And they have proved their appreciation by increasing 
the circulation to 770,000 in three years. 

Boys say it’s “all good,”’ because it’s “all boy.” 

Boys who regularly read THE AMERICAN Boy, as all 
boys do who have the chance, are naturally and uncon- 
sciously prepared for a more successful encounter with 
the world, a better citizenship, a truer manhood. 





It is written and edited by men who know what boys 
are talking about and thinking about — whose aim it is to 
know what they will want to read next. 

It gives boys intelligent love for nature and outdoor 
life 

It arouses interest in good reading. Makes true 
history as interesting as fiction. 

It guides and develops the taste of the boy with 
talent for machinery, or cabinet making, or invention. 





It interests boys in all manly sports, games and 
exercises, 

It is the organ of the Order of the American Boy — 
a great organization for cultivating manliness in morals, 
mind and muscle 

It is the organ of the American Boy Lyceum, another 
organization that prepares boys to take effective part in 
public affairs. 


THEA MBRICAN BOY 


The charm of THE AMERICAN Boy is its infinite 
variety. The following titles of the principal contents 
in a single recent number will give an idea of this 
variety : 

“Captured,” (fiction); “Professor Bell and his New 

Airship”; “The Young Campers’’; “A Voyage on the 

Snow,” (fiction) ; “The Juvenile Band of Chester, Pa.” ; 

“The Beginnings of an Astronomer”; “The Great 

American Boy Army,” (the Department of the Order 

of the American Boy); “The Washington High School 

Cadets”; “The Summer Life of the Roosevelt Children” ; 

“The Boy Photographer”; “Tip’s Heroism,” (fiction) ; 

“A Novel Home for Animals”; “A Four Leaved 

Clover,” (fiction); “Fine Deeds by Brave Boys,” 

(The Boy Emperor Gratian); “Joe Jolly Boy,” 

(fiction); “President Roosevelt’s New Den”; “How 

Boston Harbor Became a Teapot”; “Old Two-Nose,” 





(fiction); “Life on a Man-of-War”; “The Boyhood 
of Great Men”; “My Chum,” (fiction); “The Results 
of a Clever Lad’s Efforts,” (How a Boy Built a Wagon) ; 
© Davy Hudson's Adventure,” (fiction) ; “ Across Niagara 
with Blondin”; “For a Boy’s Circus”; “Three Good 
Cronies,” (fiction) ; “ How Billy was Started,” (fiction) ; 
“The Resignation of Silas Hutchins,” (fiction); “The 
Printer’s Apprentice, and What He Became”; “Japan’s 
New War Vessel” ; “Stamps, Coinsand Curios”; “ Boys 
in the School”; “American Boy Lyceum”; “ Boys in 
the Home”; “ Boy Money Makers, and Money Savers” ; 
“The Great Hayville—Alfalfa Game,” (fiction); “The 
Ways to Pitch Real Curves”; Puzzles, Anecdotes, and 
Verses. 

Every issue is liberally illustrated with photographs 

and drawings. A Year’s subscription pays for 400 

pages of reading that is just what boys need. 








For One Dollar 


we will send the American Boy for the entire year of 
1904 and furnish the October, November and Decem- 
ber issues in 1903 FREE. Everyone subscribing 
now will receive a free copy of the greatest boy pic- 
ture ever painted by Adam Emory Albright, the fa- 
mous artist of American boy life. This, his latest 
work, is entitled ‘On the Village Green,"’ showing 
two boys in the attitude of batter and catcher at base- 
ball. It is sure to be a striking and favorite ornament 
for a boy’s room. Size of picture {1 x 15 inches. 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 318 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Book 










33x74 
inches 


Wine - finished 
Russia-calf cover 
with removable in- 
sert-pad of perfora- 
ted, detachable leaves 
of Denim linen; cross 
section lined, if preferred. 
Cover has pocket for cards. 


Carried in the Pocket 


By managers, superintendents, travel- 
ing salesmen, estimators, architects, 
engineers, draughtsmen, contractors, 
newspaper reporters, and other alert 
and busy people. 


To Jot Down 


Notes, 
measurements, 
sketches, etc. 


sales, 
specifications, 


addresses, expenses, 


needs, 


Complete with name lettered in gold 
on cover 


$1.00 =: 


KENNEDY BROTHERS, 219 Genesee Street 
Utica, N. Y. 


by mail, 
postpaid 


(One paving company has purchased 500 in 6 months.) 
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MANDOLINS 
GUITARS «” BANJOS. 
Unequalled for Tone, Durability 
and Workmanship 
We will gladly send free a beautiful Art Souvenir 
Catalogue and “ Facts About the Mandolin” and 


“How to Play the Mandolin” if you will send us 
your address on a postal card. 


LYON & HEALY 
25 Adams Street 


World's largest music house 
nown in musi 


Atar Myosotis 


FORGET-Mi 


is compounded ante carefully 
selected ingredients, and more 
than ten years has been con- 
sidered necessary to develop 
the true perfume. One or two 
drops on handkerchief or lace 
produce satisfactory results. 
{ he concentrated strength and 
antiseptic qualities easily dis- 
tinguish Atar Myosotis from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, and in order to further 
distinguish the product from 


CHICAGO 


sells everything 

















others, the Atars are offered 
only in Blue Glass bottles, 
mounted with sterling silver. 
It is the most refined, unique 
and attractive article for the 
toilet ever exhibited. 
The silver mount is very suitable 
Ww eng initials, mon —— 
etc. If you t find it at y 


r $2 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England, 
The Flat-iron, New York City, U.S. A. 


merchant's, we will send it for 
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Old Gorgon 
Graham 


(Continued from Page 2) 


looked around to 
taking it, and 


see 
the 


the mourners’ bench 
how the Deacon was 
youngsters back on the gigglers’ bench tit- 
tered, and everybody was happy but the 
Deacon. He began laying for the Doc right 
there. And without meaning to, it seems 
that I helped his little game along. 

Doc Hoover used to write me every now 
and then, allowing that hams were scarcer in 
Missouri and more plentiful in my packing- 
house than they had any right to be, if the 
balance of trade was to be maintained. Said 
he had the demand and I had the supply, 
and he wanted to know what I was going to 
do about it. I always shipped back a tierce 
by fast freight, because I was afraid that if I 
tried to argue the point he’d come himself 
and take a carload. He madea specialty of 
seeing that every one in town had enough 
food and enough religion, and he wasn’t to 
be trifled with when he discovered a shortage 
of either. A mighty good salesman was lost 
when Doc got religion. 

Well, one day something more than ten 
years ago he wrote in, threatening to make 
the usual raid on my smokehouse, and when 
I answered, advising him that the goods 
were shipped, I inclosed a little check and 
told him to spend it ona trip to the Holy 
Land which I'd seen advertised. He backed 
and filled over going at first, but finally the 
church took it out of his hands and arranged 
for a voung fellow not long out of the 
Theological Seminary to fill the pulpit, and 
Doc put a couple of extra shirts ina grip and 
started off. I heard the rest of the story 
from Si Perkins next fall, when he brought 
on a couple of carloads of steers to Chicago, 
and tried to stick me half a cent more than 
the market for them on the strength of our 
having come from the same town. 

It seems that the young man who took 
Doc’s place was one of these fellows with 
pink tea instead of red blood in his veins. 
Hadn't any opinions except your opinions 
until he met some one else. Preached pretty, 
fluffy little things, and used eau de cologne 
on his language. Never hit any nearer home 
than the unspeakable Turk, and then he was 
scared to death till he found out that the 
dark-skinned fellow under the gallery was 
anArmenian. (The Armenian left the church 
anyway, because the unspeakable Turk 
hadn't been soaked hard enough to suit him. ) 
Didn't preach much from the Bible, but 
talked on the cussedness of Robert Elsmere 
and the low-downness of Trilby. Was al- 
ways wanting everybody to lead the higher 
life, without ever really letting on what it 
was, or at least so any one could lay hold of 
it by the tail. (I always duck when one of 
these fellows makes a pass about the higher 


life to me.) In the end, I reckon he’d 
have worked around to Hoyle’s games— 
just to call attention to their wickedness, of 
course, 


who'd been used 
raw from Doc 


The Pillars of the church, 
to getting their religion 
Hoover, didn’t take to the bottle kindly, 
and they all fell away except Deacon 
Wiggleford. He and the youngsters seemed 
to cotton to the new man, and just before 
Doc Hoover was due to get back they called 
a special meeting, and retired the old man 
with the title of pastor emeritus. They 
voted him two donation parties a year as 
long as he lived, and elected the Higher Lifer 
as the permanent pastor of the church. 
Deacon Wiggleford suggested the pastor 
emeritus extra. He didn’t quite know what 
it meant, but he’d heard it in Chicago, and 
it sounded pretty good, and as if it ought to 
be a heap of satisfaction to a fellow who was 
being fired. Besides, it didn’t cost anything, 
and the Deacon was one of those Christians 
who think that you ought to be able to save 
a man’s immortal soul for two bits. 

The Pillars were mighty hot next day when 
they heard what had happened, and were for 
calling another special meeting; but two or 
three of them got together and decided that it 
was best to lay low and avoid a row until the 
Doc got back. 

He struck town the next week with a 
jugful of water from the River Jordan in one 
hand and a gripful of paper-weights made of 
wood from the Mount of Olives in the other. 
He was chockful of the joy of having been 
away and of the happiness of getting back, 
till they told him about the Deacon’s goings 
on, and then he went sort of gray and old, 
and sat for a minute all humped up. 
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Stenography as it Should be Taught, 
and as No Other Man Ever Taught It 
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idents enro aay with this institution are placed under the direct, ap ynal instruction of 

is, president of the c« 
the beginner is given the advantage of expert, 

and he therefore learns nothing that he ‘has to unde 
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ARE YOU GOING 
to the World’s Fair ? 


If you are, prepare yourself in advance by a study 
of the illustrated descriptive handbook by Dr. Charles 
M. Kurtz, of the Department of Art. It wil 


you time, money and strength, and will direct you 
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how to see everything and see all intelligently. 


Endorsed by Exposition Authorities 


At all booksellers, or sent postpaid for 35 cts. 


GOTTSCHALK PRINTING CO. St. Louis, Mo. 
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essfully teach Journalism, 


" 


adaptable for men and women, 
and much of it can be done in the 
, privacy of the home. If you will 
name the course in which you are 
interested, we will mail you the free 
booklet fully describing that course, anc what its students are 
achieving. Our free booklet, * Rules of Manuscript Sales and 
Syndicate Depts.,"’ tells how we sell MBB. o: ion to ex- 
clusive publishers or to nearly 2,000 publishers by our syndicate 
plan; how we criticise, revise and prepare e 
THORNTON WEST, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF ; FOUNDED 1895 
NATIONAL PRESS ASS'N, 67 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS 
































‘How to Illustrate” 


Is a self-instructing book. It is splendidly illustrated. The 
instruction is thorough, practical, complete, unabridged 

Written by Charles Hope Provost, artistic contributor to 
Life, Scribner's Monthly, Harper’ 's Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Herald, World, Evening World, Evening 
Journal, Ainslee's Magazine, etc., etc., etc., etc., 
teacher of 4,000 people by mail, originator of coerre- 
spondence art instruction, 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY NoTE.—Remarks on “Talent,” “Genius” 
and explanation of correct methods of teaching. TECHNIK 
—Working with pen, brush (oil and water color), pastel, 
grease and conte crayon, lead pencil, carbon pencil, scratch 
paper, chalk plate, Ben Day machine, silver print work, 
etc. Also the various effects used by pen artists, including 
quick and slow lines, English and American styles of treat- 
ment, zig-zag lines, ho 1 lines, quick lines double, cross 
hatching, stippling, spatter work, etc. Wash drawings 
Distemper drawings. Tracing and copying photographs 

What materials to use, including papers, canvases and 
bristol boards 

Tools and how to handle them 

Drawing trom nature, including 
animals, figures, portraits, etc 

Drawing from memory, with table showing comparative 
measyrements of different parts of the human body — head, 
hands, feet, legs, arms, etc 

CoLor.— Primary and secondary colors, etc., explained 
How to mix different shades, etc 








landscape, flowers, 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY The bones and muscles as applied 
to pictorial work 
ETTERING.—Copying and originating Roman block, 





old English and script styles shown. Elementary historic 


and geometric ornament 

Conventionalization of flowers, ornamental composition, 
pictorial composition (including form and color arrange- 
ment and balance), fashion work, caricaturing, cartooning 


ACIAL EXPRESSION.—Sorrow, joy, 
tempt, laughter 

Aerial and linear perspective 

Business DetatiLs.—How to sell pictures, how to get a 
as an artist, prices and salaries paid, lists of names 
of publi aha rs and others who buy work, how to pack pic- 
tures to send by mail or express, etc., etc 

Appendix, with explanations of various engraving and 
reproductive processes. 

** How to Illustrate’ sent prepaid to any address in the 
world for $1.00. This book sells regularly for $1.50 and will 
only be sold at $1.00 to those who will send money promptly 

‘he above offer applies to the limp cover edition 

A more handsomely bound edition in stiff covers, fit for 
any library, will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of $1.50 (regular 
price’$2.00). 

$500 IN PRIZES for the best copies of the first picture 
in the Self-Instructing Book, ‘‘ How to Illustrate " (open to 
everybody who takes advantage of the above offer promptly) 

A committee of well-known artist contributors to lead- 
ing publications will decide the winner, thus guaranteeing 
absolute fairness. 

We cannot enter into any correspondence relating to this 
Prize Contest, but will give full particulars to all who send 
money in accordance with above special offer 

o others entitled to compete 
This offer applies to both the $1.00 and $1.50 edition 
No professional artists eligible to this contest 
Address to-day, as this offer may be sata awn at any 
time, or send for free descriptive catalogu 
HARVARD TEXT BOOK CORPORATION 
Harvard Building, Cor. 6th Ave. and 42d St., New York City. 

Remit by express, 
Make all money orders payable 
tion. We cannot accept checks « 


anger, fear, con 
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mey order or registered letter 
to Harvard Text Book Corpora- 
postage stamps. 


A Refreshing Bath 


Bathing is an art —a necessity 

—and a delight if properly 
done. Good health, com 
fort and vigor depend upon 
the bath, and the bath 
depends upon 


Bailey’s 
Complexion 
Brush 


Especially do women 
and children appreci- 
ate the texture and plia- 
bility of the soft rubber 
brush, the massage of the flat-ended teeth of rubber, which 
is particularly adapted to their constitutions, leaving the 
glow of health, the sense of exhilaration and a skin freed 
from wastes, drinking in refreshment and life. 

The regular Bailey's a Brush suits those who desire a 
more vigorous bath ver becomes foul. 

Bailey's Rubber Saateten Brush . . 50 cts. 

Bailey’s Rubber Petite — Brush, 25 cts. 

Bailey's Rubber Bath Brush - . $1.60 

Bailey's Complexion Soap . 10 cts. 
At Dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 

Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FREE. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WA NTE D—A4A reliable 
man of abil- 
ity to take orders for our New and 
Enlarged Edition of Webster's In- 
ternational Dictionary in every city 
and county. Good income for steady 
workers.—Address with references. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





THE SATURDAY 


Si Perkins, 
erate, 


who was one of the unregen- 
but a mighty good friend of the Doc’s, 
was standing by, and he blurted right out: 
““You say the word, Doc, and we'll make 
the young people’s society ride this rooster out 
of town on a rail.’’ 

That seemed to wake the Elder up a bit, 


for he shook his head and said, *‘ No non 
sense now, you Si;"’ and then he began to 
think. All of a sudden you could see him 


bristle and swell up; and when he stood it 
was to his full six feet four, and it was all 
man. You could see that he was 
himself again, and when a man like old Doc 
Hoover is boss of himself he comes pretty 
near being boss of every one around him. 
He sent word to the Higher Lifer by one of 
the Pillars that he reckoned he was counting 
on him to preach his farewell sermon the next 
Sunday, and the young man, who'd been 
keeping in the background till whatever 
was going to drop dropped, came around to 
welcome him in person. But while the Doc 
had been doing a heap of praying for grace, 
he didn't propose to take any chances, and 
he didn’t see him. And he wouldn’t talk 
to any one else, just smiled in an aggravat- 
ing way, though everybody except Deacon 
Wiggleford and the few youngsters who'd 


boss of 


made the trouble called to remonstrate with 
him against his paying any attention to 
their foolishness. 

The whole town turned out the next 
Sunday to see the Doc step down. You 


couldn’t have squeezed a bottle of anti-fat 
into the church when meeting-time came. 
Doc and the Higher Lifer sat side by side 
on the platform, and behind them the six 
deacons were lined up. When it came time 
to begin the services the Higher Lifer started 
to get up, but the Doc was already on his feet, 
and he whispered to him: 

‘Set down, young man;’’ and the 
man sat. The Doc had a way of 
that didn’t need a gun to back it up 

The old man conducted the services right 
through, just as he always did, except that 
when he’d remembered in his prayer every 
one in America and had worked around 
through Europe to Asia Minor, he lingered 
a trifle longer over the Turks than usual, 
and the list of things which he seemed to 
think they needed brought the Armenian 
back into the fold right then and there. 

By the time the Doc got around to preach- 
ing Deacon Wiggleford was looking like a 
fellow who’d bought a gold brick, and the 
Higher Lifer was looking like the brick 
Everybody else felt and looked as if they 
were attending the Doc’s funeral, and, as 
usual, the only really calm and composed 
member of the party was the corpse. 

“You will find the words of my 
Doc began, ‘‘ in the revised version of the 
works of William Shakespeare, in the book 
—I mean play—of Romeo and Juliet, Act 
Two, Scene Two: ‘Parting is such sweet 
sorrow that I shall say good-night till it be 
morrow,’ and while the audience was pulling 
itself together he laid out that text in four 


young 
talking 


text,’’ 





heads, each with six subheads. Began on 
partings and went on a still hunt through 
history and religion for them. Made the 


audience part with Julius Czsar with regret, 
and had ’em sniffling at saying good-by to 
Napoleon and Jeff Davis. Made’em feel that 
they’d lost their friends and their money, and 
then foreclosed the mortgage on the old 
homestead in a_this-is-very-sad-but-I-need- 
the-money tone. In fact, when he had 
finished with Parting and was ready to begin 
on Sweet Sorrow, he had not only exhausted 
the subject, but left considerable of a deficit 
in it. 

They say that the hour he spent on Sweet 
Sorrow laid over anything that the town had 
ever seen for sadness. Put ’em through every 
stage of grief from the snuffles to the snorts. 
Doc always was a pretty noisy preacher, 
but he began work on that head with soft 
pedal-tremolo-stop preaching and wound up 
with a peroration like a steamboat explo 
sion. Started with his illustrations dying of 
consumption and other peaceful diseases, and 
finished up with railroad wrec He'd 
been at it two hours when he got through 
burying the victims of his last illustration, 
and he was just ready to tackle his third head 
with its six subheads. But before he took 
the plunge he looked at his watch and 
glanced up sort of surprised: 

““T find,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we have consumed 
more time with these introductory remarks 
than I had intended. We would all, I know, 
like to say good-by till to-morrow, did our 
dear young brother’s plans permit, but alas! 
he leaves us on the 2:17. Such is life; to- 
day we are here, to-morrow we are in St. 
Louis, to which our young friend must return. 
Usually, I don’t approve of traveling on the 
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Sabbath, but in a case like this, where the 
reasons are very pressing, I will lay aside my 
scruples, and with a committee of deacons 


which I have appointed see our pastor 
emeritus safely off.’’ 
The Doc then announced that he would 


preach a series of six Sunday night sermons 
on the six best selling books of the month, and 
pronounced the benediction while the Higher 
Lifer and Deacon Wiggleford were trying to 
get the floor. But the committee of deacons 
had ’em by the coat tails, and after listening 
to their soothing arguments the Higher 
Lifer decided totake the 2:17 as per sched- 
ule. When he saw the whole congregation 
crowding round the Doc, and the women cry- 
ing over him and wanting to take him home 
to dinner, he understood that there’d been a 
mistake somewhere and that he was the 
mistake. 

Of course, the Doc never really preached 
on the six best selling books. That was the 
first and last time he ever found atext in any- 
thing but the Bible. Si Perkins wanted to 
have Deacon Wiggleford before the church on 
charges. Said he’d been told that this pastor 
emeritus business was Latin, and it smelt of 
popery to him; but the Doc wouldn’t stand 
for any foolishness. Allowed that the special 
meeting had been called illegally and that 
settled it; and he reckoned they could leave 
the Deacon’s case to the Lord. But just the 
same, the small boys used to worry Wiggleford 
considerably by going into his store and 
yelling: ‘‘ Mother says she doesn’t want any 
more of those pastor emeritus eggs, ’ 
‘“*She’ll send it back if you give us any more 
of that dead-line butter.’’ 

If the Doc had laid down that Sunday 
there’d probably have been a whole lot of 
talk and tears over his leaving, but in the 
end, the Higher Lifer or some other fellow 
would have had. his job, and he’d have be- 
come one of those nice old men for whom 
every one has a lot of respect but no special 
use. As it was, he kept right on, owning his 
pulpit and preaching in it, until the Great 
Call was extended to him. 

I'm a good deal like the Doc— willing to 
preach a farewell sermon whenever it seems 
really necessary, but some other fellow’s. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 
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“Meand John” 


(Continued from Page 5) 


that enabled him to make these purchases, they 
deemed it policy to let him acquirea pretty good 
block of stock at less than the market price. 
Then he brought up the subject of extending the 
line to touch the other railroad. The directors 
and other stockholders did not take kindly 
to this, and he made no attempt to force 
action, but he did compel discussion. The 
Gleason newspaper man was still a good 
friend of his, too. The Gleason newspaper 
man liked beer, and beer was cheap, as 
Burway confided to his son-in-law with a 
chuckle. A few bottles of beer, accompanied 
by a few alleged confidences, had helped him 
to success when he was trying to bring the 
trolley line to terms, and a small investment 
in beer might assist him with the railroad. 
The Gleason newspaper somehow was able to 
get hold of all the facts, and a few things that 
were not facts, in relation to the projected 
extension of the trolley line. 

When Burway called on the railroad offi- 
cials again they were quite ready to listen to 
him. He was a power now, and no mistake. 
He had considerable ready cash, some excel- 
lent collateral, and his credit was good. The 
trolley line had handled 4,000,000 bushels of 
grain the previous season, and it would han- 
dle much more this season. Burway con- 
trolled more now than he had before, and 
every bushel handled, whether he controlled 
it or not, paidhim money. Then, too, he was 
getting a very respectable share of the profits 
of the trolley company. 

‘I was thinkin’ you might be willin’ to 
pay me a commission now,’’ he remarked on 
the occasion of his second visit to the railroad 
officials. 

They admitted that they had been led to see 
the error of their previous decision and would 
gladly make some concessions in order not to 
lose the business that had previously been 
theirs. Had he any suggestion to make? 

‘*Well,’’ he replied thoughtfully, ‘‘ seein’ 
as how you’re standin’ all the expense an’ I’m 
doin’ pretty middlin’ well anyhow, I ain’t 
goin’ to be hard on you. All I want is two 
per cent. o’ the storage charges on all grain 
put in the elevator at Willard City, an’ two 
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per cent. o’ the transportation charges on all 
grain that goes on to the mill at Gleason 
without bein’ put in the elevator, an’ the right 
to say what grain goes in the elevator, an’ the 
first call on all cars in movin’ grain from 
Willard City.’”’ 

The railroad officials expostulated, even as 
the trolley manager had done, but Burway 
stuck to histerms. If they were accepted, he 
would agree to deliver not less that 4,000,000 
bushels of grain—and probably a good deal 
more than that—every year, and it would be 
to his interest, as well as theirs, to hold this 
grain in the elevator as long as possible. In 
any event their road would do the transport- 
ing from Willard City, and there would be 
more of it to carry, for they were now reaching 
out for, and getting, grain that had formerly 
gone in the opposite direction to get toa rail- 
road. If the terms were not accepted, he 
would see that the trolley line was pushed on 
to the other road, and thus he would be in 
position to divert, not only the grain that he 
controlled, but nearly every bushel produced 
in that vicinity. The trolley company could 
do this easily by the manipulation of rates— 
and Burway winked at the railroad officials, 


as if he would say, ‘* You know how that is | 


done.’ 

When the railroad men suggested that this 
looked a good deal like an unlawful combina- 
tion in restraint of trade and tending to create 
a monopoly, Burway replied promptly: ‘‘ Oh, 
you don’t look at it right. This here is only 
what me an’ John calls ‘friendly codpera- 
tion.’’? And he wonhis point. His position 
was strong, and he had so manipulated people 
and events as to make it appear much stronger 
than it was. 

And from that day people whose grain he 
did not control dated their really serious 
troubles. Ostensibly, they could go to the 
market as cheaply as any one else; in reality, 
they found it difficulttogoatall. Thetrolley 
company never seemed to have any cars avyail- 
able when anybody but Burway wanted them, 
and when another did succeed in getting hig 
grain through to Willard City he frequently 
was unable to get it into the elevator. If he 
decided, or was forced, to ship it on from 





Willard City he found that Burway had first | 
call on all the cars there, and usually Burway 


wanted to ship atthesametime. Thus many 
were forced to sell at any price they could get 
—and Burway got the grain. 


Meanwhile Burway continued to do a lot of 


hard thinking. 

‘*T suppose,’’ his son-in-law said to him 
one day, ‘‘that you’re satisfied now. You 
seem to have got the strangle hold on every- 
thing in this vicinity.’’ 

** Me an’ John ain’t never satisfied,’’ replied 
Burway, ‘‘ but I will admit this here is gettin’ 
most too big for one man. I reckon I better 
incorporate myself. How’d you like to get 
into the Standard Grain Company on the 
ground floor, Bob?’? 

‘I haven’t the cash,’’ explained Merrill. 

‘“Put in your farm,’’ advised Burway. 
““ You kin see yourself there’s more money in 
my end o’ the business than there is in yours. 
You put in the farm, an’ I’ll make you gen- 
eral manager of the company ata salary that’s 
more’n you’re makin’ now an’ give you 
enough stock todouble that. Things is goin’ 
to happen here, Bob, an’ you better tie up to 
me. I ain’t goin’ to see Maggie’s husband 
get left any.’’ 

“* Are you going to be the president of the 
company ?’’ asked Merrill. 

‘*T’m goin’ to be the whole blamed thing, 
was the reply. 

Merrill naturally accepted this offer, and 
others followed his lead. They could easily 
see that the Standard Grain Company was a 
big thing. There was more profit in a little 
of that stock than there was in a whole farm, 
and the farms became the property of the com- 
pany in exchange for stock. But Burway, 
very naturally, was not so generous with 
others as he had been with his son-in-law, 
and he made some pretty close bargains. 
Still, none of those who had given control of 
their grain to him previous to the organization 
of the company suffered. There was no such 
amount of money in the scheme for them as 
there was for Burway, his son-in-law and two 
or three others whom Burway favored, but 
they were assured incomes quite as large as 
their farms ever had given them. The inde- 
pendent farmers who had insisted upon 
handling their own grain were the ones who 
suffered. If Burway had been able to make 
trouble for them before, he was now, with the 
increased power that the Standard Grain 
Company gave him, able to shut them almost 
entirely out ofthe market. Notransportation 
line could live and do business in that district 
without his consent and coéperation, and even 
the mill at Gleason was dependent upon him, 
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If he chose to send all his grain East—as he 
already sent a great part of it— the mill would 
find itself in a serious predicament. On the 
other hand, he could supply all the grain that 
it needed. A gentle hint from him and the 
mill would not buy of the independents, even 
when they could overcome the obstacles that 
lay in their path to it. 

The independents capitulated and asked 
Burway to handle their grain. He refused. 
They offered him more than the three-cent 
rate he had first made, but he still refused. 
They asked to be taken into the Standard 
Grain Company on the same basis as the 
others, and he again refused. 

** Me an’ John don’t do business that way,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You had your chance an’ you 
wouldn’t take it. Now there ain’t nothin’ 
for you to do but sell.’’ 

** For stock?”’ 

‘* No; for cash.’’ 

‘We'd rather exchange the farms for stock 
and continue to live on them as the others do,’’ 
they protested. 

‘We ain’t takin’ 
replied. 

‘How much will you give in cash?’’ 
asked. 

He named a ridiculously low figure. 

‘ They’re worth much more,’’ they urged, 
although they knew he had them at his mercy. 

‘Not to you, while my company’s con- 
trollin’ transportation an’ ’most everything 
else,’’ he said. 

* But they are to you.”’ 

‘Me an’ John,”’ he explained, ‘* don't cal- 
c’late to pay what things is worth to us, but 
only what they’re worth to those that has to 
sell, an’ we don’t try to make ’em worth much 
at buyin’time. But I don’t much care for the 
farms, anyway.’’ 

Nevertheless, he got the farms at his price, 
and he straightway turned them over to the 
Standard Grain Company in exchange for 
stock ata much higher valuation. Of course 
all the independents did not surrender at one 
time, but it soon evident that the 
longer 
bankruptcy and the less he got for his farm in 
the end, and that rather hurried matters. A 
few fought to the end and failed miserably, 
but all farms in time came under the control 
of the Standard Grain Company, and nearly 
all passed through Burway’s hands in reach- 
ing the company, with the result that he very 
materially increased his holdings of stock. 

When the last farm that was of any practical 
value to the company was secured he gave a 
sigh of relief. 

‘ For a man that started in with jest enough 
to buy six teams an’ six wagons I’ve done 
pretty well, Bob,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ The 
Standard Grain Company owns pretty near a 
county an’ a third an’ I come pretty near bein’ 
Besides that, 
I got some little private deals o’ my own that’s 
makin’ me money. Y’ me an’ 
John ——”’ 

Merrill suddenly backed the old man intoa 
corner. 

‘I want to know who John is,’’ he said 
earnestly. ‘* We've heard about John until 
we're tired, and I'll admit that he’s a mighty 
smart man, if he showed you how to do what 
you've done. But who is he?’’ 

The old man gave his son-in-law a peculiar 
smile. 
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Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 


Sure to taste good 
Certain to do good 
Try them With milk 
It’s a diet to thribe on 


5c in the In-er-seai Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Sunny Shores and, 
Sunny Slopes 


Unrivalled in 
Equable Climate 


Unequalled in variety 
of Scenic Resort 
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overnment Examinations 


for Post Office Clerks and Letter Car 
riers soon to be held in all first-class 
post offices. Salary $600 to $1,000. 
5000 clerks and carriers appointed last 
year. Many thousands of appoint 
ments to other positions. Chances 
excellent. Full particulars as to posi 


tions, salaries, dates, places of ex 

nt reise etc Racker Write to-day 
Corre sotence Institute 

19- ry Mal Bank , Washington, D, C. 





EDDING INVITATIONS 

and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date 

styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 

75c. Samples and valuable booklet," Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 

J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 

W, noe line of adver- 

SALESMEN ANTED sing thermometer 

and calendar novelties for the season 7, 1903 and 1904 

is now ready. Send us 10 cents in stamps for sample 

catalogue and terms 

TAYLOR BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ww W to sell the newest things in 
€ ant Ladies dress goods to their friends 
at prices far below retail, and to pay us for goods after 
delivering to their customers; send stamp for samples. 


ELTY DRESS GOODS COMPANY 
9 West Union Square, New York 
















The “Best” 


The World’s Best Light 
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5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 
or what it is worth. 
orrect styl sizes. Or vs =. Posy a rd received goes 
Ww 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. en ST. TTOUIS, Mo. 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 932 Auditorium, Chicago. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
lescription, state price and 
384 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
“Gard 8t: le” FREE! Also ness a 
P FORGETTING Send_ today 
for FREE 
trial copy righted lesson and 
P r0klet, 
100 *Foreren,- STAMPS FREE Sse: 


Owners of Original Patents 
REAI no matter where it is 
Send 
learn my nderfu 
essful plan 
VISITING 
Post 
CARDS 3: 
EDDING INVITATIONS od 1 ANNOUNC ME 
‘How to Remember.’ 
losing 2 t 





fine approval sheets at 50 per cent. com. and enc st 
age; 152 varieties, inc = ding pit ge Le H Ss mixed, 
25c.; 10 Salvador, 


10 I 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP COMPANY, ox ‘Bromfeld 8t., ates 
ced a - fe ~ Pe u, Cuba, Bolivia, 
STAMPS + all dif sober ~tan % ; 2 me 
\hipum 





azi i 
Turkey, Tu nis, a and only 10c. 1000 fine 
mixed, 2' Jhinges,10c. 65 different U.S., 25c. 
Agents w ele per cent. 1903 List FREE. 





C.A.Stegman,5942 Cote Brilliante Av.,St. Louis, Mo 


GINSENG cher 


your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth Ro nm its and Seeds 
for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A-R, telling all 


about it. McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 





oe 000 made from one- 
acre. Easily grown 
re a out the U S. 


















Built for speed, 


in its class. 


strength, 
qualities essential to a high-grade gasoline runabout. 





style and comfort. The sturdy 


Write for catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


NORTHERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Members National Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Northern 
Not an experiment but a proven leader 


ideally combines these 


Detroit, Mich. 













PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 


Comfort and service. 


good.” 


Guaranteed — “‘All breaks made 


50 cents and $1.00. Any shop or by mail. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 











